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THE MAY ISSUE 
The May issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOL! 
on The Minister’s Own Mental Health wil 
be a timely resource for the meeting of th 
Protestant Chaplains serving institutions in 
Erie County under my direction. Our topi 
is “Clergy Under Stress.” We will have a 
our resource leader, Dr. John Robinson, Di. 
rector of the Outpatient Department, Psychi- 
atric Clinics of Meyer Memorial Hospital 
Buffalo. Dr. Robinson has met with this 
group for the past six months in seminar! 
which have been very informative and help. 
ful to these a who are also paris 
pastors. 
C. CHARLES BACHMANN 
Director, Chaplains Dep: 
Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County 
Buffalo, New York 


The writer is the Protestant Chaplain | in 
the Y psilanti State Hospital and at the pres 
ent time is conducting a short course fo 
pastors. The May issue of PASTORAL PSY: 
CHOLOGY has a number of significant article 
I feel will be helpful to our course partic 
pants. Would it be possible to obtain twenty: 
four copies of the May issue. so that thes 
ministers may be introduced to PASTORA 
PSYCHOLOGY? If you do not feel that yo 
could send these copies without charge, ¥ 
would be willing to share in the cost. I ie 
that the May issue is very significant towaf! 
the accomplishment of our objective. 

PaAuL MILLER 

Protestant Chaplain 
Ypsilanti State Hospita 
Ypsilanti, Michigan . 
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I found the April issue of PASTORAL PSY 
CHOLOGY particularly helpful in dealing w 


tober 
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the problems of alcoholism. In order that 
the information might reach further, I am 
wonderine whether you would be so-~- kind 
as to send me some sample copies of PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, particularly the April 
issue, for me to give to my clinical pastoral 
irning group. 

I keep recommending PASTORAL PSYCHOLO- 
cy, and especially for those in the clinical 
training groups. 

LokeNnsGaARD 

Chaplain 


Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MAJOR SERVICE 


Recently I have been even more elated 
thn usual with the selections offered by 
the Pastoral Psychology Book club. I am 
speaking particularly of Walter Houston 


Clark’s The Psychology of. Religion, C. J. 


Jung’s The Undiscovered Self, and your re- 


fcording of counseling offered as a dividend. 


Through promotion of such high flight 


[Christian literature, you are doing a major 
service ior all thinking clergymen, editors, 


writers, and church leaders. I want to per- 
sonaily thank and congratulate you. 
Please keep your standards high. and your 


service constant. Blessings! 


WALTER RIEsSS 

The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod 

Board for Parish 
Education 

St. Louis, Missouri 


icles INVALUABLE AID = : 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY has been on my desk 


‘Bfor the seven years since I discovered it, and 


‘San invaluable aid to me in many situations, 
including my own soul-growth. - 
Rev. RicHARD TRAVER 
Roberts Wesleyan College 
North Chili, New York 


May I offer my congratulations to you for 


[the continued high quality service of 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY to the field of pastoral 
theology. 
F, BEERY 

Student Body President 


Cumberland Presbyterian’ 


Theological Seminary 
McKenzie, Tennessee 


“Grapples with one of the most crucial 
issues confronting theology” 


THEN 
MAN? 


by A Panel of Experts 


Fact-filled book examines and 
appraises some of the major 
concepts employed by the 
psychological sciences in relation 
to the Christian doctrine of Man. 
358 pages ... Cloth $3.50 


Man's responsibility to God clarified in... 


by Alfred M. Rehwinkel 
Timely book helps counteract 
influence of today’s pagan and 
™ materialistic philosophy. Pastors 
find it excellent as outline of 


study for advanced Bible classes. 
189 pages... . Cloth 75 


At your religious 
book store now 


Concordia 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S Jefferson Ave. St Louis 18 Mo 
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Dillon Howard 


J UDSON Dillon Howard is one of the tall men among the 
younger pastoral psychologists. There are many dimensions in 
this rising profession of pastoral psychology, including and integrating 
the pastor, psychologist, clinician, counselor, author, and_ teacher. 
Here is a man who measures up to all of these dimensioris.. 


Judson was born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Howard on March 
6, 1916, in Kansas City, Missouri. With his three brothers he became 
a member of the Ceitral Baptist Church (Northern Convention) an¢ 
attended the public schools of Kansas City through junior college. He 
was graduated A.B. from William Jewell College in 1937, and B.D. 
from Andover Newton Theological School in 1940. 


His first full-time pastorate was The Federated Church (Baptis 
and Methodist) in Center Sandwich, New Hampshire. Ordination 
came in June of 1941, followed by marriage to Esther Currier, 0! 
Plymouth, New Hampshire. Their daughter, Susan, was born the 
next year, a son, Dean, in 1948, and a daughter, Judith, in 19533. 

While at Andover Newton he was introduced to clinical training 
by Philip Guiles at the Boston City Hospital. From 1943 to 194 
he served as military Chaplain, most of this time with the 47th At 
Depot in India. Returning in 1946, he enrolled 
fer graduate study with Paul Johnson at Boston 


The \ AN University to explore more deeply the relation: 
_ between psychology and religion, receiving the 

h A.M. in 1949 and the Ph.D. in 1950. He ex 

of [ e tended his study of Personality and Social Psy- 


chology for two additional years, while serving 
i ONTH as pastor of the Evangelical Congregational 
‘ Church in Lancaster, Massachusetts. He hat 


(Continued on page 65) 
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pastoral 


OR what seems an endless time I 

have been paving twenty-two dol- 
lars a month to an orthodontist on be- 
half of my son. If this process had not 
been started earlier, the rate would 
likely be between twenty-five and thirty 
dollars. The regular payment 1s over 
and above the thirty-five dollars for a 


rant too rapidly and the incinerator 


It also does not include the cost of 
travel, on an impossibly foggy morn- 


the city of Portland, after another bite 
plate was broken. Need it be added 


entered into lightly ? 

Iam no more an expert on this sub- 
ject than is necessary to protect my 
Investment of twenty-two dollars a 
month plus breakage. But I have be- 
Fcome fascinated by the basic principle 
involved in this quite new professional 
Practice, so radically different in 


even done a bit of musing about its 


analogous implications for the spiritual 
lite. | 
Most dentistry is surgical in nature. 


new bite plate when Jim left a restau- 


went to work before the loss was noted. 
ing, from a small island in Maine to . 


that orthodontics is not a spert to be 


method from ordinary dentistry. I have. 


editorial 


Spiritual Braces 


Teeth are cleaned, or pulled, or capped, 
or replaced by substitutes. We take the 


skill of all this for granted. But ap- 
_ parently men still living remember the 


pioneers of the last century who put 
dentistry on its present high level. 

Orthodontics is a different matter. 
It is so new that even a twenty-two 
dollar a month supperter has to look it 
up in the dictionary to be sure he 1s 
spelling it correctly. Its principle is 
eulding the structure of growth. By 
various devices, including the braces 
that are most obvious to the observer 
but apparently are but one form of 
guiding growth, the teeth are helped to 
grow into patterns that eventually pro- 
duce a firm bite, and incidentally aid 
personal appearance. . 

At first glance the aim of the whole 
procedure seems to have more in com- 


mon with the beauty parlor and the 


barber shop than with the clinic or hos- 
pital. Suppose Judy does havea couple 
of protruding front teeth. That’s the 
way God made her; isn’t it—with a_ 
bit of help from the genes? Maybe she 
will have a few more wallflower mo- 
ments at high school dances than would 
otherwise be the case. But what’s the 
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difference? A man who would refuse 
to marry her because of a protruding 
tooth is one she would not want any- 
how. And if she has to chew a bit hard- 
er, well, it’s good exercise for her jaws. 
So goes a good deal of popular think- 
ing. 

The impression is widespread that 
all this is a luxury. We must acknowl- 


- edge that, like medical and dental care, 


it may in fact bea luxury at some times 


and occasions. Orthodontics could be 


used to play into a physiology of con- 


_ formity. But any such use distorts its 


real purpose, and wholly misunder- 
stands its meaning and _ significance 
when used with the people who really 
need it. | 

Begin at the level of nutrition. If 
teeth do not meet, longer mastication 
is not enough. Food comes to the 
stomach less well prepared than it 
should be. Digestion is impeded, and 


the result may be spread through the > 


whole system. Then take a second look 
at Judy’s psychological situation at the 
dance and afterward. Whether any one 
else notices it or not, Judy feels that 
her protruding teeth are a factor alien- 
ating her from other people. She is, 
therefore, preoccupied with them. They 
focus far too much of her life, in just 
the sense in which Alfred Adler began 
his first work on organ inferiority. 
Judy, in high school or even later as-an 
adult, may still receive some help from 
orthodontics. But if the work is delayed 
beyond the usual optimal time of late 
childhood or early adolescence, the end 
result, while it may be decisively help- 
ful, will nevertheless be a compromise 


in relation to what would have been. 


possible earlier. Judy, at the dance, 
therefore, may feel all the worse if she 
knows that a bit of attention earlier 
could have made all the difference. 
There seems a good deal of evidence 
that orthodontic work goes a long wav 
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to prevent the need, later on, for-either 
full or partial artificial dentures. Ortho- 
dontists believe that one’s own teeth, 
when performing the proper function, 
are always better than even the best 
substitutes. Minimizing the need for 


dentures is, they believe, a gain on all 


fronts. For these, and no doubt other 
reasons as well, it appears to us that 
this new practice can have significant 
benefits psychologically as well as 
physiologically for those to whom it is 
relevant. 

Some analogies have occurred ‘to us 
in relation to pastoral practice. We deal 
with not a few people whose spiritual 
jaws do not meet, who deliver food to 
their spiritual stomachs before it 1s ade- 
quately prepared, and who are pre- 
occupied with the impression made by 


their protrusions whether any one else 


notices them or not. Although these 


grown-ups have not, in the spiritual 


realm, passed the point when sigmif- 
cant change is possible, they probably 
have passed the optimal point when 
change is relatively easy or painless. 
In dealing with such persons, we may 
unwittingly fail to see the self-con- 
sciousness, the embarrassment, and the 
shyness. Instead of walking with delt- 
cate tread, we may bulldoze our way 
into discussions of spiritual buckteeth, 
thus making it harder than ever. Or 
we may go to the opposite extreme, and 
by fastidious avoiding of the subject 
give the impression that all their fears 
are well grounded. oe 


The main analogy, however, lies 


_ elsewhere, in what can be done to guide 


spiritual growth by taking advantage 


-ot the forces that are actually present, 


then getting to them at the optimal 
time with the proper instruments. This 
does mean starting at the right time, 
which contains a message for the 
Christian education of children, but 


(Continued on page 66) 
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discovery, 


“depth psychology,” 


The relation between man’s essential nature and 
his existential predicament is the first and basic 
question that theology has asked . . . Existen- 
tialism: and depth psychology are of infinite 
value for theology ... both have brought to the- 
ology something which it always should have 
known but which it had forgotten and covered 


up. 


Psychoanalysis, Existentialism, 


HE OLDER I become, the more 


I feel obliged to make a semantic | 


introduction—a very short one, but a 
very necessary one. I shall be using the 
two words, psychoanalysis and theol- 
ogy. By their very nature they pose 
semantic problems for us. We have to 
state what we mean by these two words 
before we talk about their relations. 
Psychoanalysis can be a special term, 
and it is often usurped by the Freudian 
school, which declares that no other 
school has a right to use the term psy- 
choanalvsis. 

If I use the term, I will use it in the 
meaning into which it has been trans- 
lormed and enlarged during the last 
half century. These developments sure- 
ly are dependent on the basic Freudian 
namely, the role of the un- 
conscious. However, I believe two 
other words which indicate something 


about the matter itself can be used here. 


“Therapeutic psychology” is one of the 
terms often used. Another term is 
a word which 
makes sense in German and almost 
hone in I*nglish, since it comes from 
the linking of two nouns, a usage that 


the spirit of the English language right- 


and Theology 


PAUL TILLICH 


University Professor 
Harvard University 


ly resists, but which sometimes cannot 


be avoided. I want to use these two 


terms as identical with psychoanalysis. 

About the term “theology” I want to 
make only one short remark. What 
theclogy is cannot be the subject of this | 
article, it must be presupposed. In our 
theological seminaries and divinity 
schools, the word “theology” often is _ 
used exclusively for systematic theolo- 
ey, and historical and practical theology 
are not considered theology at all. I 
wish to enlarge the concept of theology 
for this discussion of its relationship to 
depth psychology; I wish to include in 
it past religious movements and great 
religious figures, and also the New 
Testament writings. On the other hand 
IT want to include. practical theology - 
where the relationship to psychoanaly- 
sis has become most conspicuous, name- 
ly, in the function of the counselor who 
vives counsel in religious and in psy- 
choanalytic terms at the same time. 
This ought to be enough of semantics 
for the time being. 
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I want to fill a gap that has devel- 
oped, namely, a treatment of existen-’ 
tialism in relation to psychoanalysis. [ 
take existentialism in a much broader 
sense than it was taken a few years 
after the Second World War in this 
country. At that time existentialism 
was identified with the philosophy of 
Sartre. But existentialism is a much 
larger movement, and it has many 
predecessors. It. appears in decisive 
forms early in the seventeenth and in 
the nineteenth centuries, and it is in- 
corporated in almost all great.creations 
in all areas of life in the twentieth cen- 
tury. If you understand existentialisnr 
in this broader’ sense, it suggests very 
definitely a relationship between exis- 
tentialism and psychoanalysis. A basic 
assertion [ intend to make about the re- 
lationship of theology and psyehoanaly- 
sis belongs Ridamentally to the whole 
existentialist movement of the twen- 
tieth century, and that as a part of this 
movement it must be understood in its 
relationship to theology in the same 
way in which the relationship of exis- 
tentialism generally must be under- 
stood. Thus the enlargement of my sub- 
ject is not really an addition, but 1s 
something that in any event involves 
the problems of the relations between 
psychoanalysis and theology. 


HIS F ACTOR to which I refer is 

very revealing for the whole situ- 
ation. It reveals something about the 
philosophical implications of depth psy- 
chology, and also about the interde- 
pendence between this movement and 
the existentialist movement of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. It is a 
fact that psychoanalysis and existen- 
tialism have been connected with each 
vther from the very beginning; they 
have mutually influenced each other in 
the most. radical and profound ways. 
I-verybody who has looked into the 
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works of an existentialist writer from 
Dostoyevsky on to the present, will im- 


mediately agree that there is mutch 
depth-psychological material in_ the 


novels, the dramas, and the poems, a 
well as in the visual arts—modern art 
is the existentialist form of visual art, 


All this is understandable only if we 


see that there is a common root and 
intention in existentialism and _ psycho- 
analysis. 

If these common roots are found, 
then the question of the relationship oi 
psvchoanalysis 
into a larger and more fundamental 
framework. Then it is possible to re 
ject the attempts of some theologian; 
and some psychologists to divide these 
two realms carefully and give to each 
of themva special sphere ; it is then pos- 
sible to disregard those people who tel 
us to stay in this or that field: here a 
system of theological doctrines and 
there a congeries of psychological in- 
sights. This is not so. The relationshi 
is not one of existing alongside each 
other ; it is a relationship of mutual j in- 
terpenetration. 

Let me first give you something that 
may tax your patience, namely, a his 
torical view of the common reots ol 
existentialism in general and of psy- 
choanalysis in particular. One can say 
that the common root is the protest 
against the increasing power of the 
philosophy of consciousness in modern 
industrial society. This conflict between 
the philosophy of consciousness and the 
protest against it is of course much ol¢- 
er than modern industrial society. It 
appeared already in the thirteenth cer 
tury in the famous conflict between the 
primacy of the intellect. in Thoma: 
Aquinas and the primacy of the 1rta- 
tional will in Duns Scotus. Both ¢ 
these men were theologians, and I mer- 
tion them mainly in order to show how 
untenable theological positions aft 


and theology is brought] 
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which want to exclude philosophical 
and psychological problems from. the- 
ology. The struggle between these two 
basic attitudes towards not only the 
nature of man but also the nature ci 
God and the world has continued ever 
since. In the Renaissance, we have 
philosophers of consciousness, for in- 


stance, humanists of the type of Eras- - 


mus of Rotterdam or scientists of the 
type of Galileo, but against them stood 
others, as for instance Paracelsus in the 
realm of medical philosophy who fought 
against the anatomical mechanization 
of medicine and against the separation 
of body and mind, or Jacob Boehme, 
who influenced the ‘subsequent period 
very much, particularly by his descrip- 
tion in mythological terms of the un- 
conscious elements in the ground of the 


divine life itself and therefore of all 


life. We find the same conflict in the 
Reformation : on the one hand the vic- 
tory of consciousness in reformers like 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin, all 
of them dependent on humanists of the 


Erasmus type, while the irrational will. 


was emphasized by Luther, on whom 
Jacob Boehme was largely dependent. 
The history of industrial society, the 
end of which we are experiencing, rep- 
resents the history of the victory of the 
philosophy of consciousness over the 
philosophy of the unconscious, | irra- 
tional will. The symbolic name for the 
complete victory of the philosophy of 
consciousness is René Descartes; and 
the victory became complete, even in 
teligion, at the moment when Protes- 
tant theology became the ally of the 


Cartesian emphasis on man as pure 


consciousness on the one hand, and a 
mechanical process called body on the 
other hand: In Lutheranism it was es- 
pecially the cognitive side of man’s con- 
sciousness which overwhelmed the 
early Luther’s understanding of the ir- 
rational will. In Calvin it was the moral 
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consciousness, the moral self-control- 
ling center of consciousness that pre- 
dominated. We have in this country, 
which is mostly dependent on Calvin- 


—ism and related outlooks, the moralistic 


and oppressive types of Protestantism 
which are the result of the complete vic- 
tory of the philosophy of consciousness 
in modern Protestantism. But in spite 
of this victory, the protest was not 
silenced. 


ASCAL in the seventeenth cen- 

tury stood in conscious opposition * 
to Descartes. His was the first existen- 
tialist analysis of the human situation, 
and he described it in wavs very similar 
to those of later existentialist and non-. 
existentialist philosophers, that. is, in 
terms of anxiety, of finitude, of doubt, 
of guilt, of meaninglessness, of a world 
in which Newtonian atoms and cosmic 
hodies. move according to mechanical 
laws; and, as we know from many. ut- 
terances, man, decentralized, deprived 
of the earth as center, felt completely 
lost in this mechanized universe, in 
anxiety and meaninglessness. There 
were others in the eighteenth century, 
for example, Hamann who ts very little 
known outside of Germany, a kind of 
prophetic spirit anticipating many of 
the existentialist ideas. But most radical 
became the protest at the moment when- 
the philosophy of consciousness reached 
its peak in the philosophy of Hegel. 
Against this victorious philosophy of 
consciousness Schelling arose, giving to 
Kierkegaard and many.others the basic 
concepts of existentialism ; then Schop- 
enhauer’s irrational will, Hartmann’s 
philosophy of the unconscious, Nietzs- 
che’s analysis which anticipated most 
of the results of later depth-psychologi- 
cal inquiries. The protest appeared also 
in Kierkegaard’s and Marx’s descrip- 
tion of the human predicament, in fini- 
tude, estrangement, and loss of subjec- 
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tivity. And in Dostoyevsky we find the 
description of the demonic subconscious 
in man; we find it also in French 
poetry of the type of Rimbaud and 
Baudelaire. This was the preparation of 
the ground for what was to follow in 
the twentieth century. 

All the things which in these men 
were ontological intuition or theological 
analysis now through Freud~ became 
methodological scientific words. Freud, 
in his discovery of the unconscious, re- 
discovered something that was known 
long since, and had been used for many 
decades and even centuries to fight the 
victorious philosophy of consciousness. 
What Freud did was to give to all of 
this protest a scientific methodological 
foundation. In him we must see the old 
protest against the philosophy of con- 
sciousness. Especially in men_ like 
Heidegger and Sartre, and in the whole 
literature and art of the twentieth cen- 


tury, the existentialist point of view be- 


came aware of itself. It now was ex- 
pressed intentionally and directly, and 
not only as a suppressed element of 
protest. 


| HIS SHORT survey shows the 

inseparability of depth psychology 
from philosophy, and of both of them 
from theology. It is also clear that they 
cannot be separated if we now compare 
depth psychology and existentialist 
philosophy in their differences and their 
identity. The basic point is that both 
existentialism and depth psychology are 
interested in the description of man’s 
existential predicament—in time and 
space, in finitude and estrangement—in 
contrast to man’s essential nature; for 
if you speak of man’s existential pre- 
dicament as opposite to his essential 
nature, you must in some way presup- 
pose an idea of his essential nature. But 
this is not the purpose to which all 
existentialist literature is directed. In- 
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stead, the focus in both existentialism 


and depth psychology is man’s es- 
tranged existence, the characteristics 
and symptoms of this estrangement, 
and the conditions of existence in time 
and space. The term “therapeutic psy- 
chology” shows clearly that here some- 
thing that contradicts the norm, that 


must be healed, is expressed. It shows | 


the relation between disease—mental, 
bodily, or psychosomatic disease—and 
man’s existential predicament. 

It is also clear that all existential 
utterances deal with the boundary line 


between healthy and sick and ask one 


question—you can reduce it to this— 
how is it possible that a being has a 
structure that produces psychosomatic 
diseases? Existentialism 
answer these questions points to the 
possible experience of meaninglessness, 
to the continuous experience of loneli- 
ness, to the widespread feeling of 
emptiness. It derives them from fini- 
tude, from the awareness of finitude 
which is anxiety; it derives them from 
estrangement from oneself and one’s 


world. It points to the possibility and 


the danger of freedom, and to the threat 
of non-being in all respects. All these 
are characteristic of man’s existential 
predicament, and in this, depth psy- 
chology and existentialism agree. 

However, there is‘a basic difference 
between them. Existentialism as_pht- 
losophy speaks of the universal human 
situation, which refers to everybody, 
healthy or sick. Depth psychology 
points to the ways in which people try 
to escape the situation by fleeing into 
neurosis and falling into psychosis. In 
existentialist literature, not only in 
novels and poems and dramas but even 
in philosophy, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly the boundary line be- 
tween man’s universal existential situ- 
ation based on finitude and estrange- 


‘ment on the one hand, and man’s psy- 
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chosomatic disease which is considered 
an attempt to escape this situation and 
its anXieties by fleeing into a mental 
fortress. Now we can approach better 
and with much more foundation the 
question of the relation of theology to 


depth psychology and te existentialism. 


MIE say a few words about a 
theological judgments con- 
these two forms, depth psy- 
chology and existentialism, which are’ 
in reality one thing. The relation be- 
tween man’s essential nature and his 
existential predicament is the first and 
basic question that theology has asked, 
wherever it encounters existentialist 
analyses and psychoanalytic material. 
In the Christian tradition, there are 
three fundamental concepts. First: Esse 
gua esse bonum est. This Latin phrase 
is a basic dogma of Christianity. It 
means “Being as being is good,” or in 
the Biblical mythological form: God 
saw everything that he had created, and 
behold, it was good. The second state- 
ment is the universal fall—fall meaning 
the transition from this essential good- 
ness into existential estrangement from 
oneself, which happens in every living 
being and in every time. Then the third, 
the possibility of salvation. At this point 
[ want to remind you that salvation 1s 
derived from salvos or salus in Greek, 
which means “healed” or “whole,”. as 
opposed to disruptiveness. These three 
considerations of human nature are 
present in all genuine theological think- 
ing. Essential goodness, existential es- 
trangement, and the possibility of some- 
thing, a “third,” beyond essence and 
existence, through which the cleavage 
is overcome and healed. Now, in phil- 
osophical terms, this means that man’s 
essential and existential nature points 
to his teleological nature (derived from 
telos, aim, that for which and 
which his life drives ). 
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If vou do not distinguish these three 
elements, which are always present in 
man, vou will fall into innumerable con- 
fusions. Every criticism of existential- 
ism and psychoanalysis on the basis of 
this tripartite view of human nature is’ 
directed against the confusion of these 
three fundamental elements, which al- 
wavs must be distinguished although 
they always are together in all of us. 
F reud, i in this respect, had an unclearly 
ambiguous attitude, namely, he was not 


able and willing to distinguish between. 


man’s essential and his existential 
nature. And this is my basic criticism, 


not of any special result of his think- 


ing, but of his doctrine of man and the 
central intuition he has of man. His 
libido theory makes this deficiency very 
obvious, Man, according to him, has in- 
finite libido, which never can be satis- 
hed and which therefore produces the 
desire to get rid of oneself, the desire 
he has called the death instinct. 


And this is not only true of the in- 
dividual, it is also true of man’s re- 


lation to culture as a whole. His dismay 


about culture shows that he is very con- 
sistent in his negative judgments about 
man as existentially distorted. If you 
see man only from the point of view 
of existence and not from the point of 
view of essence, only from the point of 
view of estrangement and not from the 
point of view of essential goodness, then 
this consequence is unavoidable. And 
it is true for Freud in this respect. 
‘Let me make this clear by means of 
« theological concept which is very old, 
the classical concept of concupiscence. 
This concept is used in Christian the- 
ology exactly as libido is used by 


. Freud, but it is used for man under the 


conditions of existence; it is the in- 
definite striving beyond any given satis- 
faction, to induce satisfaction beyond 
the given one. But according to theo- 


logical doctrine, man in his essential 
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goodness is not in the state of con- 
cupiscence or indefinite libido, rather 
he is directed to a definite special sub- 
ject, to content, to somebody, to some- 
thing with which he is connected. 1n 
love, or eros, or agape, whatever it may 
be. If this is the case, then the situation 
is quite different. Then you can have 
libido, but the fulfilled libido is real ful- 
fillment ;and you are not driven beyond 
this indefinitely. That means Freud's 
description of libido is to be viewed 
theologically as the description of man 
in his existential self-estrangement. But 
Kreud does not know any other man, 
and this is the basic criticism that | 
would weigh against him on «this point. 


OVW, fortunately, Freud, like most 
evreat men, Was not consistent. 


With respect to the healing process, he - 


knew something about the healed man, 
man in the third form, teleological man. 
And insofar as he was thus convinced 
of the possibility of healing, this con- 
tradicted’ profoundly. his fundamental 
restriction to existential man. In popu- 
lar terms, his pessimism about the 
nature of man and his optimism about 
possibilities of healing never have been 
reconciled in him or in anybody of his 
school of whom | know or with whom 
| have talked. But some of his*followers 
have done something else. They have 
rejected the profound insight of Freud 
about existential libido and the death 
instinet. And in so doing they have, in 
my opinion, reduced and cut off from 


Freud what made him and still makes 
‘him the most profound of all the depth 


psychologists. I say this even in rela- 
tion to Jung, who is much more reli- 
giously interested than was Freud, but 
in spite of this fact I stick to Freud in 
this point. | think he saw, theologically 
speaking, more about human nature 
than all his followers who, when they 
more and more lost the existentialist 


October 


element in Freud, went more to an es- 
sentialist and optimistic view of man. 

We can make the same critictsm of 
Sartre's pure existentialism and_ fine 
psychological analysis (to which I want 
to direct attention whenever there is a 
chance to do it). This is the greatness 
of this man. He is the psychological in- 
terpreter of Heidegger. He is perhaps 
misinterpreted on many points, but 


nevertheless his psychological insights: 


are profound. And here we have the 
same thing that we have found before: 
Sartre says man’s essence 1s his exist- 
ence. In saying this he makes it impos- 


' sible for man to be saved or to be heal- . 


ed. Sartre knows this, and every one oi 
his plays shows this too. But here also 
we have a happy inconsistency. He calls 
his existentialism humanism. But. if he 
ealls it humanism, that means he has 
an idea of what man essentially 1s, an‘L 
he must consider the possibility that 
the essential being of man, his freedom, 
might be lost. And if this is a possi- 
bility, then he makes, against his own 
will, the difference between man.as he 
essentially 1s and man as he can be lost; 
the very essence of man, namely, to be 
free and to create himself. We have 
the same problem Heidegger. 
tleidegger talks also.as if there were no 
norms whatsoever, no essential man, as 
if man makes himself. On the other 


hand, he speaks of the difference 


tween authentic existence and unau- 
thentic existence. ‘Authentic’ here 
means what man truly should be, hav- 
ing the courage to be himself; and on 
the other hand, we have unauthentic 


existence, falling into the average exist- 


ence of conventional thought and non- 
sense—into an existence where he has 
lost himself. This is very interesting, 
because it shows that even the most 
radical existentialist, if he wants to 
say something, necessarily falls back to 
some essentialist statements because 
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without them he cannot even speak up. 


THER psychoanalysts have de- 

scribed the human situation as 
correctible and amendable, as a weak- 
ness only. The tragic element we have 
ingenuine existentialism and in Freud- 
anism. And my great and wonderful 
friend, Karen Horney, was very much 
against the existentalist implication of 
Freud and of myself as a theological 


existentialist, and we often fought about 


the question: Is  man_ essentially 
healthy - If he is, only his basic anxiety 
has tc be taken. away; for example, it 
you save him from the evil influences 
of society, of competition and things 
like that, everything will be all right. 
Men like Fromm speak of the possi- 
bility of hecoming an autonomous non- 
authoritarian personality who develops 
himself according to reason. And even 
Jung, who knows so much about the 


depths of the human soul and about 


the religious symbols, thinks that there 
are essential structures in the human 
soul and that it is possible (and one 
may. be successful) to search for per- 
sonality. 

In all these representatives of con- 
temporary depth psychology I miss the 


depths of Freud. I miss the feeling for 


the irrational element that we have in 


Freud and in much of the existentialist 


literature. I have already mentioned 
Dostovevsky, I can mention others. 
Now I come to the third element, 
namely, the teleological, the element of 
tulillment, the question of healing. 
Here we have the difference between 
the healing of an acute illness and the 
healing of the existential presupposi- 
tions of every disease and of every 
healthy existence. This is the basis for 
the healing of special acute illnesses ; 
on this all groups agree. There are 


acute illnesses that produce psychoso- 


matic irregularities and destruction. 


these 
Many psychoanalvsts try to do it; they 
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There are compulsive restrictions of 


man’s potentialities which lead to neu- 


rosis and eventually to psychosis. But 


bevond this there are the existential 
presuppositions. [ would say that 
neither Freudianism nor any purely 
existentialist consideration can heal 
fundamental: presuppositions. 


trv with their methods to overcome the 
existential negativity, anxiety, estrange- 
ment, meaninglessness, guilt. Thev 
deny that they are universal, that they 
are existential in this sense. They call 
all anxiety, all guilt, all emptiness, ill- 
ness which can be overcome as any ill- 


ness can be, and they trv to remove 


them. But this is impossible. The exis- 
tential structures cannot be healed by 
the most refined techniques. They are 
objects of salvation. The analyst can be 
an instrument of salvation as every 
friend, every parent, every child can be 
an instrument of salvation. But as_ 
analyst he cannot bring salvation by 
means of his medical methods, for this 


requires the healing of the center of 
the personality. So much for the criti- 


cism. 


BOW at the end I would like to talk 

about the way in which theology 
inust deal with depth psychology. Let 
me first sav that I believe that the 


_growth of these two movements, exis- 


tentialism and depth psychology, is of 
infinite value tor theology. Both of 


them brought to theology something 


which it always should have known but 
which it had forgotten and covered up. 
They helped to re-discover the immense 
depth psychological material which we 
find in the religious literature of the 
last two thousand years and even be- 
yond that. Almost every insight con- 


cerning the movement of the soul can 


be tound in this literature, and the 
most classical example of all is perhaps 
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Dante's Divine Comedy, especially in 
the description of hell and purgatory, 
and of the inner self-destructiveness of 
man in his estrangement from his es- 
sential being. | 

Second, it was a re-discovery of the 
meaning of the word “sin” which had 
become entirely unintelligible by the 


identification of sin with sins and by - 


the identification of sins with certain 


acts that are not conventional or not 


approvable, and by calling these things 


sin. Sin is something quite different. It 


is universal, tragic estrangement, based 
on freedom and destiny in all human 
beings, and should never be used in the 
plural. Sin is separation, estrangement 
~ from one’s essential being. That is what 
it means; and if this is the result of 
depth psychological work, then this of 
course is a great gift that depth psy- 
chology and existentialism have offered 
to theology. | 

And third, depth psychology has 
helped theology to  re-discover the 
demonic structures that determine our 
consciousness and our decisions. Again, 


this is very important. [t means that 


if we believe we are free in terms of 
conscious decision, we can find that 
something has happened to us which 
directed these decisions before we made 
them. The illusion of freedom in the 
absolute sense in which it was used its 
included in this rediscovery. Vhis is not 
determinism. Existentialism is certain- 
ly not determinism. But existentialism 
and especially psychoanalysis and the 
Whole philosophy of the unconscious 
have rediscovered the totality. of the 
personality in which not only the con- 
sclous elements are decisive. 

the fourth point, connected with the 
previous one, is that moralism can be 
conquered to a great extent in Chris- 
tian theology. The call for moralism 
was one of the great forms of self-es- 
trangement of theology from its whole 


Octobe 


being. And it is indeed important t 
know that theology had to learn from 
the psychoanalytic method the meaning 
of grace, the meaning of forgiveness as 
acceptance of those who are unaccept. 
able and not of those who are the good 
people. On the contrary ; the non-good 
people are those who are accepted, or 
in religious language forgiven, justified, 
whatever you wish to call it. The word 
grace, which had lost any meaning, has 
gained a new meaning by the way in 
which the analyst deals with his patient 
Ile accepts him. He dces not say, “You 
are acceptable,” but he accepts him. 
And that is the way in which, accord- 
ing to religious symbolism, God deals 
with us; and it 1s the way every minis- 
ter and every Christian should deal 
with the other person. 


— ER direct help given by 
psychoanalysis not only to re 
hgion but to theology, is its help in un- 
derstanding the history of religion. Let 
me sav here only a few words which are 
at the same time an acceptance and a 
criticism of the way in which many 
psychoanalysts deal with the history ot 
religion. Thev interpret religion as pro- 


-jection of the father image or of the 


mother image or of | don’t. know what. 
In doing so they show some truth, 
namely, the truth good old Nenophanes 
knew. before Socrates, namely, that 
every being chooses the symbols for 
the divine according to what he himself 
is. That is true; there is no doubt about 
that. But the question remains: pro- 
jection upon what ? What is the screen! 
And there neither Feuerbach nor the 
analysts of today know the answer. The 
screen 1s our ultimate concern. Religion 
is being ultimately concerned. The sym- 
hols are dependent on our special char- 
acter-——in this the analysts are. quite 
right. But there is something that pre- 
cedes the act of projection, as every 
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rechnic:! analogy shows clearly. 


the analogy is deeper than technical. It 
means that if we use the father image 
in order to symbolize our ultimate con- 
cern, then the ultimate concern 1s not 
the father image. Rather, the ultimate 
concern ,is the screen into which the 
father image is put. This very simple 
consideration is usually. forgotten in 
psvchoanalvtic literature. On the other 
hand, it shows that we have to be very 
critical about the symbols of religion. 
We always have to ask with respect to 
our practical piety to what extent dis- 
torted psychological elements enter into 
the image of our gods. This holds for 
every religion, and this must be main- 
tained. 
Before the re-discovery of confession 
and counseling (which were completely 
lost in Protestantism), everybody was 
asked to do something, and if he didn’t 
do it he was reproached. And now he 
can go to somebody, can talk to him, 
and in talking he can objectify what is 
im him and get rid of it. If the coun- 
lor or confessor is somebody who 
knows the human situation, he can be a 


medium of grace for him who comes to . 


him, a medium for the feeling of over- 
coming the cleavage between essense 
and existence. 


INALLY and lastly, what 1s the. 


influence of psychoanalysis on 
systematic theology ?. Let me say this: 
The interpretation of man’s predica- 
ment raises the question that 1s-implied 


in man’s very existence. Systematic 
theology has to show that the religious 


symbols are answers to this question. 
Now if vou understand the relation of 
theology and depth psychology in this 


way, vou have grasped the fundamental 


importance, the -final and decisive im- 


portance, of all this for theology. There 
is no theistic and non-theistic existen- 
tialism or psychoanalysis. They analyze 
the human situation. Whenever the 
analysts or the philosophers give an 
answer, they do it not as existentialists. 
They do it from other traditions. 
whether it be Catholic, Protestant, 
Lutheran, humanist, or socialist. Tra- 
ditions come from everywhere, but they 
do not come trom the question ... This 
means that the existentialist raises the 
question and analyzes the human situ- 
ation to which then the theologian can 
give the ‘answer, an answer given not 
from the question but from*somewhere 


else, and not from the human situation 


itself. 

I cannot go very much into the 
special problems which arise here. I 
want to demonstrate that I believe that 
this great movement characterizes the 
twentieth century. We. are less con- 
scious of this movement than perhaps 
the next generations will be. One is 
never conscious completely of what is 
going on in the time in which one lives. 
But what I have tried to do has been to 


create a consciousness of the tremen-_ 
dous importance of these movements . 


for the interpretation of our human 
situation. The existentialist and psycho- 
analytic movements do this analyti- 
cally, showing the human predicament 
in all its implications and distortions. 

Theology has received tremendous 
gifts from these movements, gifts not 
dreamed of 30 vears ago or even 30 


vears ago. We have these gifts. Exis- _ 


tentialists and analysts themselves do 


not need to know that they have given 


to theology these great things. But the 
theologians should know it. 


Books 


AM LL books are divided into two classes: the books of the hour, and the books 


~ * of all time.—JOHN RUSKIN | 
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Is the minister’s emery” function to be set. 
above everything else? Or does the doctrine of 
universal priesthood imply that he can fail and 
acknow ledge failure in marriage, as in other 


realms, since he is in God’s eyes no better than 


other men? 


Divorced 


T WAS almost five years ago when 
| the editor of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
decided we should try to do something 
that would stimulate an appropriate 
type of public discussion of divorce 
among ministers. Over the past twenty 
years I have been consulted by a num- 
ber of ministers who were divorced, or 
who were contemplating divorce, or 
who would have been contemplating 
divorce but for their being in the min- 
istry. Simon Doniger and I wondered 
if it were possible to get some state- 
ments anonymously from ministers 
who had been divorced, that would 
shed light on the extent to. which di- 
vorce among ministers is regarded as 
the same as or different from divorce 
among other Christians. 

At that time we published in Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGy a list of five ques- 
tions, asking any divorced ministers to 
write to me personally giving his own 
comment on cach question. In addition, 
I was directly in touch with a few min- 
isters. Several ministers wrote to me 
at once. Lut thereafter I found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult either to have di- 
vorced ministers identified to me, or to 
have them reply when I wrote to them. 
Let it be confessed also that I was en- 
gaged in frying other fish as well; and 


the available material recently, 


Ministers 


SEWARD HILTNER 
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the small number of net responses is 
probably due as much to that as to the 
reluctance of many ministers to com- 
ment. 

Since 1953 this ieaievial has been set 
aside in the hope that it could some 


day be taken up on a larger scale. That ]., 


time has not appeared. On looking over 
how- 
ever, it has seemed to me that, although 
it is of no possible use Statistically, 
some of the individual comments are 
of great importance and carry their 
own implications. In preparing this 
article, then, it is my hope that it will 
stimulate other ministers to write me 


their comment on the same five ques- 


tions that will appear below. Perhaps 
eventually we shall have -more com- 
prehensive data. 

I promised each of the men who an- 
swered the questions that the draft of 
any completed article would be sent to 
them for editing before publication. 
That has been done, and I am grateful 
to them for their time in reading the 
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draft of this article, therefore, as well 
as for their contributing by comment- 
ing on the questions. 

Because the number of respondents 
who gave answers to all five questions 
is so small, I am not identifying the 
respondents as Minister A, Minister 
B, and so on. I prefer to go too far in 
protecting the identity of each minister 


{than to gain by showing the totality of 


answers given by each man. Thus, the 
first reported comment under one ques- 
tion is not necessarily from the same 


man as the first reported comment. 


under another question. 

This is in no way, shape, or form an 
attempt to discover why each minister 
was divorced. It attempts only to get 
comments on responses to him as a 
result of the divorce, or his own feel- 
ings on the extent to which his being 
a minister made a difference. 

From here on we let these seven 
ministers speak for themselves. 


Special Risks? 


Our first question was as follows. 
Uut of your own experience with di- 
vorce, are you inclined to believe the 


minister who gets divorce runs risks 


id confronts dangers different from 
those which would be encountered by 
other people? | 


“The minister certainly does have to 
lace up to many risks resulting from a 
divorce that other men do not have to 
ace. Whether we like it or not, there is 
asort of double standard, one for the 
minister and one for the non-minister, 
in the public mind. My former wife, 
before our divorce, used to tell our 


neighbors that I would never divorce © 
her because a divorce would ruin me_ 
asa minister and that I was too proud 
(0 tace that.’ 

the munister does run _ risks 
other 


“Yes, 
different from those faced by 


ministers, or by other people who are 
divorced.” 

“Indeed a div minister 
counters special risks and dangers, both 
personally and professionally. The very 
word ‘divorce’ still causes a eae to run 
up my back.” 

“Ves, a divorced minister does run 
risks and is confronted with dangers 
different from those of other people. 
However, I am not quite sure that I 
know what you really mean by the 
word danger.” 

“Yes. He is sometimes invited to 
take part in marriage counseling dis- 
cussions; but when he is himself di- 
vorced, there may be questions both in 
his mind and in the minds of others. I 
was offered several positions in which 
I knew that members of the official 
board had disagreed about me owing to 
my being divorced. People tend to 
guess at the kind of trouble that 
brought on the divorce; and while they 
may be right or wrong, the content of 
the guesses usually involves the kind 
of thing they feel does not harmonize 
with the central purpose of the min- 
istry. A miunister’s marriage is not a 
private affair. It is public.” | 

“Yes, I believe that the minister does 
run special risks if he desires to stay in 
the ministry. The church I was serving 
was most understanding, and encour- 
aged me to continue as its pastor which > 
1 did for a period. Later I declined to 
accept calls made to me when a minor- 
ity was opposed to me on the grounds 


of my being divorced. Strange as it may 


seem, I believe | should have met less 
opposition in connection with those 
calls if I had then been remarried. I do 
want to testify that my ministerial 
brethren were considerate and helpful. 
The reason | feel the minister’s risk 1s 
greater is this: he has seemingly been 
elevated to’a lofty position of holiness 
in the thinking of many laymen, and 
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the notion of his being divorced thrusts 
him down from their conception of his 
ivory tower. However, I think another 
reason, although an unconscious one, 
is that the divorce idea. sometimes 
punctures the pride of lay church of- 
ficials—to think that thev should have 
chosen such a man as their shepherd. 
Some lay thinking seems to be along 
the line, “Physician, heal thyself.’ Or 


more often, ‘If he hasn’t been able to. 


keep his family intact from this awful 
scourge, how can he guide the elect into 
paths of peace and harmony’ ?”’ 

“Yes. There is probably no other 
profession where a divorce is as serious 
an obstacle to professional advance- 
ment. On the other hand, once the 
minister is in a parish, and the people 
have come to accept him, divorce and 
all, he is likely to be quite as effective 
as a marriage counselor, perhaps even 
more so, on the ground that people 
will think he knows what it is all 
about.” 

On the main point, these seven min- 
isters are in agreement. Whatever the 
reasons, or the justification for them, 
divorce runs more risks for the min- 
ister than for others. Perhaps we may 
note especially the comment of the 
seventh minister immediately above, in 
indicating that eventually a divorced 
minister, if he makes it, may be able 
to help some people better than other- 
wise. The implication is plain, that, in 
this area, through choice or compul- 
sion, ministers are felt to be success- 
ful; and those who are having troubles 
wonder whether the minister will un- 
derstand. Let us hope this can be 


remedied without recommending whole- 


sale divorce to the clergy. 


Delay? 
Our second question was: When you 
were contemplating a divorce, but be- 
jore-a definite decision had been made, 


Octobe 


to what extent was your decision de 
layed because you were a minister? Le 
the reader be reminded that the orde 
in which the following comments ap 
pear is not necessarily the same as the 
replies to the first question above. 

‘In my personal experience, the de. 
cision probably should have been de. 
layed longer than it was, as I now look 
back upon it. In general, I should say 
that while in theory a minister may 
have as much right as any other man 
to go through with it, considerations of 
the effect upon his congregation and 
possible reflections upon the _profes- 
sion in general ought to give him more 
than ordinary pause.” 

“IT considered a divorce for a min- 
ister, specifically for myself, unthink- 
able at first. I saw myself as a hermit 
off somewhere in the woods. I consent- 
ed to the divorce only after receiving 
specific advice in that direction from 
church officers, physicians, and others." 

“I did delay my decision, not be- 
cause I doubted the need for a divorce, 
but because I was not prepared to do 


“any other kind of work and I hated to 


give up the ministry. That caused me 
a great deal of anxiety, doubt, and de- 
lay. I was afraid to seek direct coun- 
sel because I did not want to be told 
what to do.” 


“I delayed for a long time. I just 
could not see a minister getting a dt 
vorce in spite of the fact that this course 
was recommended to me by an ecclesi- 
astical superior.” 

“1 tried to forestall such a decision, 
and worked harder at it than I would 
have if I had not been a minister.” 

“Once | had reached a decision, I did 
not delay. But before the decision was 
reached, there was a very long delay 
owing largely to our having children.’ 

“IT was divorced before entering the 
ministry; so I can not answer this 
question directly. Elowever, had I been 
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a minister at the time of the divorce, I 


believe the results would have been 
vastly different.” | 
Here, again, the main line of testi- 
mony seems to be unanimous. Appar- 
ently every one of the ministers be- 
lieves he delayed getting a divorce 
owing at. least in part to the conse- 
quences this would have for his min- 
\We note also that the men reveal 
quite different degrees of personal. de- 
sion about their divorces, ranging all 
the way from the man who had this 
recommended to him by everybody to 
ihe man who did not want to consult 
anvone because he did not want to be 
told what to do. At least we can gen- 
much: whatever benefit 
there may be to a cooling off period, 


these ministers have had it. 


- Discussion of Divorce? 


Our third question was: IlVhat 
policy have you followed concerning 
the discussion of your divorce? In the 
light of your own subsequent ex peri- 
ence, has that policy proved the wise 
one? 


“I find this question very interesting 
and important. Frankly, I do not in 
any way inform people that I am a di- 
vorced person. I have not found it easy 
to inform new acquaintances of this 
part. of my past. But if any person 
chooses to bring it up first, I am al- 
wavs glad to talk about it. Actually, 
ths is the most uneasy 
problem at present. I have not officially 
informed my present parish that I have 
been divorced, although some know 
about it from other sources. I feel that 
somehow the situation must be made 
public. Certainly F would not have any 
one feel | am deliberately hiding the 
tacts.” 

“Unless I am asked specifically, ‘Is 
your wife dead?’ I simply represent 


several 


part of my. 
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myself as having been married ‘and as 
having already reared a family, which 


I did. I am not often pressed with such 


1 specific auestion. When that occurs, 
I simply admit that my wife is living 
and that we are divorced. So far that 
seems to be the wisest policy for me. I_ 
can not see denying the fact: neither 
can I see making it a topic of general 
conversation.’ 

“Since my divorce I have been in 
local churches. In the first 
church those who were interested to 
have me looked over spoke of my di- 
vorce to the congregation even before 
official negotiations began, and they 
took me. Perhaps they were prettv 
desperate for a minister! When I 
moved to another church, the divorce 
was not mentioned until the Pulpit 
Committee sat down to talk with me 
personally. They too assured me this 
would make no difference ; and like the 
frst church, they made good on this 
assurance. In later years, however, I 
found that when recommendations on 
mv behalf were made to other churches 
where I was not personally known, and 
mentioned divorce, this proved often 
to be an insuperable barrier.” el 

“My policy has been: the less said 
the better, although I have discussed 
it in groups w hen my experience has 
seemed to have potential value for 


others.” 


“At first I told those with whom I 
was to be associated. A wise minister 
counseled against this. as it would in- 
dicate I felt guilty about the divorce. 
After that. I did not tell about the di- 
vorce. It is difficult to know which 
course is correct. ‘Some people have 
held it against me for not telling them. 
Yet others, whom I have told, have 


assured me it made no difference and 


then proceeded to demonstrate that it 
{In general, I believe those who 
would: not give a man a break after 
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such an experience are the same people 
who would cause difficulty in other 
areas as well. In this 1 may be biased, 
but intolerance in one area usually car- 
ries over to others. I do believe that 
general and free discussion of one’s di- 
vorce is unwise; but at specific points 
of one’s ministry it may prove quite im- 
portant to say something about it.” 

“The less said, the better. It is 1m- 
possible to present a complete picture.” 

“T have discussed it as little as pos- 
sible, and only with people who have 
some right to know because of either 
personal or professional relationships. 
I believe that course has been wise. Oc- 
casionally embarrassing things happen, 
but the risk of these seems less than 
having to discuss the whole thing pub- 
licly.”’ 

Although we find that these seven 
men followed a variety of courses, most 
of them agree eventually that the dis- 
cussion should be limited in some spe- 
cific ways but not cut off entirely. One 
man notes himself as still in a dilemma 
on the point. Another reports his rela- 
tive openness worked well when he 
knew the people personally but was a 
handicap when he did not. As a group, 
the men lean toward saying as little as 
possible. 


The Unexpected? 


Our fourth question asked: Have 
you found unusual or unexpected ac- 
ceptance of your situation in some 
quarters or, conversely, unusual or un- 
expected rejection or condenination? 


“Cordial acceptance in some circles 
but also frigid rélationships in others.” 
“More unexpected acceptance than 


otherwise. My local community as well. 


as church was virtually unanimous in 
its understanding, and my work was 
not affected. On the other hand, the 
man who came closest to being an ‘ec- 


October 


clesiastical superior’ was most cop. 
demnatory, even to the point of deny- 
ing the attitude of the local community. 
Another minister of my denomination 
is considering a divorce at present but 
believes his community would not toler- 
ate it even though his wife is the of. 
fender on biblical grounds. Perhaps 
there is a real difference in communi- 
ties and local churches.” 

“My experience was to find accept- 
ance when the people knew me per- 
sonally, but to find rejection and even 
bitterness when they did not.” 

“This is a hard question to answer. 
I realize that I am rejected by certain 
people although they are a’ minority. 


‘After my divorce I became interested 


in a girl and did not at first tell her 
of my divorce. When she discovered 
this later on, her reaction was negative, 
and I found it hard to explain my 
reasons for withholding the informa- 
tion.” 

“T have found some people who te. 


sented it when I did not inform them, 


and others whose actions showed ther 
resented it when I did. But in contrast 
there have been many who have beet 
more accepting than I expected.” 
“On the whole, both my relatives an 
friends have been almost unbelievably 
accepting. I have found nothing from 
any quarter in the way of unusual cor 
demnation.” 
~“T have found both unusual accept: 
ance and unusual rejection. The ac 
ceptance has come from those whi 


really know me, and from some who} 


knew my former situation. This is trut 
of fellow ministers as well as of parish- 
ioners. The unusual rejection has come 
from those who did not know me per 


sonally but to whom I had been recom 
mended by those who did. Very ofter 
I found them accepting me until the! 
found out my divorce, and then chang 
ing their attitude completely.” 
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These comments speak for them- 


selves. There does appear to be a real 
difference in the abstract attitude to a 
divorced minister and the attitude 
toward a divorced minister who 1 is per- 
sonally known. 


Advice to Others? 


Our fifth and last question was: 
Sitting on your own private cracker 
harrel, what would you be inclined to 
say to the minister who is considering 
a divorce, from the point of view of 
your own experience? 


“[T refuse to concede to the inevita- 
bility of divorce for any reasons other 


than the refusal to face the issues by 


one party or both. I believe that no 
problems are insoluble to two Chris- 


tans who seek to follow our Master, - 


especially. with both psychiatric and 
pastoral help available to supplement 
the usual Christian resources.” 

“A divorce is only a last resort to 
give a man legal protection against an 
irreconcilable. woman who has made 
marriage impossible. The divorces [ 
have helped to prevent through my pas- 
toral work were -avoided by bringing 
the man down from his ‘almighty 
throne’ and helping him to accept him- 
self as a person not a god.”’ ' 


“This is the easiest question of the - 


five. Divorce may be called a necessary 
evil in certain cases. However, I am 
greatly opposed to divorce. I do feel, 
though, that in many cases people con- 
demn a divorced person too quickly. I 
strongly advise any minister who is 
considering divorce to search his heart 
and make every possible effort of re- 
conciliation before he takes the final 
action, and then only through long 
periods of prayer and meditation. If 
divorce proves to be the sole alterna- 


‘tive, I cannot overemphasize that a 


minister should never be the guilty 


party in the divorce. I realize that much 
is involved in the phrase ‘guilty party,’ 
and I have no wish to condemn others, 
but this does seem important in the 
light of Christian faith.” 

“To a minister contemplating a di- 
vorce, I should not want to say in- 
variably-a Yes or a No. But in view of 


‘the proper and inevitable function of 
a minister to ‘set an example’ (with a. 


capital ‘E’), he ought to explore with 
more than ordinary application every 
possible way to prevent it. On the 


- other hand, I think a minister is not 


called upon to continue an intolerable 
marriage just because he is a minister, 
although he must be prepared to take 


the consequences.” 


“People in most churches will go to 


any length to sympathize with and help . 


a minister who has a marriage problem, 
so long as they think it is his wife’s 
fault ; but even so, a large number will 
question his decision to get a divorce. 
The question of remarriage is also dif- 
ficult and raises additional questions. I 
suppose we must admit that, to the 
public, almost any marriage, however 
bad, is more acceptable than a divorce, 
where a minister is involved.” 

“Definitely, a divorce should be the 
last resort.” 

“T would ask the minister to con- 
sider the risks involved and how far 
he is willing to carry his determina- 
tion to straighten out a mess. A man 
can secure a divorce and still be a 
minister, but he may have to change 
his type of work and his section of the 
country. Personally, I am convinced 
that there are more ministers who need 
to be divorced so far as their creative 
contribution is concerned. Ministers 
are not different from other people. As 
a group they are no better prepared for 
marriage than others, and do not 
understand their motivations better 
than others.” 
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Additional comments are offered by 
two of our respondents. One writes, 
‘Like every other thoughtful person, 
the minister ought to be sure before he 
marries that it will be, so far as it is 
humanly possible to predict, the right 
marriage. But he ought to be 50% 
more sure, if that is possible, of prob- 
able compatibility, of his fiancee’s in- 
terest in his future work and her will- 
ingness to share its possible hardships 
as well as its possible joys, of agree- 
ment about children, and all the other 
factors. For he has to take into con- 
sideration that he stands in loco 
paternis to his adult congregation, to 
his young people and to the children 
of his parish, in a way which no other 
professional man does, and in good 
conscience he ought to exercise the ut- 
most possible care to make a home 
which shall be Christian.” 


And the other writes, “Two things 
are implied. First, we need better 
preparation for marriage. Second, we 
need better understanding of our own 
motivations, and this is always difficult. 
One may not be responsible for the 
initiation of neurotic patterns in him- 
self ; but unless he does what is needed 
to get hold of these, they will affect his 
marriage.” | 


Conclusion 


We have drawn such conclusions as 
seem warranted by the data as each 
point has been discussed. If a minister 
gets divorced regardless of the reason, 
he runs more risks than would another 
person. In every instance the divorce 
itself was delayed at least in part be- 
cause the man was a minister. No di- 
vorced minister wholly denied his situ- 
ation in dealing with others, but the 
best policy seemed to be to say as little 


as necessary. Most of the men testify 
both to unusual acceptance and unusual 
rejection owing to their being divorced, 


showing in part a difference between | 


knowing the particular minister and 
considering his divorce in the abstract. 
All our divorced ministers counsel 
caution on divorce, which is to be seen 
as only a last resort. 


_ We present these anonymous com- 
ments from seven men to stand on their 
own feet and present their own con- 
clusions. Our study says nothing about 
how representative they are. Other 
things being equal, I would suggest 


that men willing to make available these 


comments would be a group consider- 
ably above average in sense of social 
responsibility. Remember also that all 
these men have remained in the min- 
istry. 

An eventual understanding of di- 
vorce, or threatened divorce, among 
ministers will require many things not 
even mentioned here. Some of them can 
be helped by better facts. For instance, 
co ministers tend to marry certain 
types of women, or vice versa? What 
types of husband-wife relationship 
might get along under some conditions 
but not in those required by the min- 
istry? Other questions demand more 
than facts. Is the minister’s ‘‘exem- 
plary” function to be set above every- 
thing else? Or does the doctrine of unt- 
versal priesthood imply that he can 
fail and acknowledge failure in this 
realm as in others, since he is in God’s 
eyes no better than other men? Is the 
general position of any church about 
divorce threatened especially by po- 
tential divorce among its ministers? 
And there are many others. - 


We hope that other ministers will 
write us after reading this article. We 
promise the same anonymity as is dem- 
onstrated here. 
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Supported by concerned citizens, a few coura- 
geous jurists are experimenting with ways for 
humanizing our divorce courts, facilitating last- 
ing reconciliation, and (when, after considera- 
tion, clients continue in divorce litigation) 
easing the adversary process. Pastoral under- 
standing and church cooperation could aaainy 


‘strengthen these efforts. 


Marital Discord, Divorce, and Reconciliation 


(Part II) 


Part I of this article appeared in our 
last month's (September) issue.—Ed. 


HE PRETENSES, perjuries, in- 


humanities, and indignities, de- 
scribed in the early part of this article, 
through. which divorce statutes, legal 
procedures, and court customs drag 
matrimonial clients have become a 
matter of grave concern to many in- 
formed: and conscientious jurists. To 
wit, Attorney Sol Morton Isaac, of 
Columbus, Ohio, past president of the 
Family Service Association of Ameri- 
ca, concluded a recent disctission be- 


fore an assembly of lawyers as follows : 


. in our increasingly complex so- 
aety, the traditional lawyer-client re- 


lationship becomes more and more in- 


adequate unaided by other re- 
sources (italics mine) to handle clients 
threatened with marital breakdown.” 


Said Judge Paul W. Alexander of 


the Toledo, Ohio, Family Court Center 
in 1956 to a professional group of psy- 
chiatrists and marriage counselors: 

“No lawyer and. no judge is trained to 
deal therapeutically with the twists and 
lacks in personality that are the real 


RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 


Chief Marriage Counselor 
Family Court Center 
Toledo, Ohio 


causes of most marital breakdowns. 
Legal services are mnecessary—they 
have their place and it’s an important | 
one. But we lawyers and judges can- 
not get down to and cure these causes. 
We can only bury the corpses.” Judge 
Alexander, who is also past chairman 
of the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Marriage and Divorce Laws 
and, since its founding, chairman of the 
Interprofessional Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce, stated in71954 to an 
assembly of social scientists : ‘““Thought- 


ful members of the legal profession in 


virtually every part of this country 
have been increasingly appalled at the 
unspeakable ineptitude and downright 
disastrousness of our old-fashioned. 
legalistic way of handling family cases.” 

Attorney Reginald Heber Smith of 
Boston, chairman of the Committee on 
the Law of the White House Confer- 
ence on the Family in 1948, electrified 
the closing session of that conference 
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with the statement that “the cost of our 
present divorce system in terms of 
human tragedy has become too high to 
be tolerated any longer.” It was At- 
torney Smith’s report that sparked the 
creation of the Interprofessional Com- 
mission in 1950. 

This awakening to the fact that in 
matrimonial actions traditional legal 
procedures are harmful to litigants, and 
to the further fact that the legal pro- 
fession alone, unaided by other appro- 
priate professional services, is unable to 
meet the needs of matrimonial clients, 
is vividly focused in reports of two 
committees currently under considera- 
tion in far separated states. Both call 
for the cooperation of all professions 
and agencies in their communities “to 
help spouses deal effectively with in- 
cipient discord and to preserve mar- 
riages that begin to break apart.’ One 
goes further. It pleads “for counseling 
services to help those for whom divorce 
appears inescapable, ” so that they may 
navigate “the necessary legal proce- 
dures with the least possible harm to 
themselves and their children, and then 
may prepare not to make the same mis- 
takes again.’ 

In a few jurisdictions, thie awaken- 
ing has moved beyond the finding of 
facts, the declaring of principles, and 
the formulation of proposals, to the 


point of putting experimental programs — 


into operation. The more effective of 
these programs deals with litigants in 
accordance with need as well as legal 
rights. In one form or another, they 
make available the services of the per- 
sonnel professions. They place high 
value on the security, the peace of 
mind, and the integrity of the clients, 
and on the welfare of their children. 


departures from traditional 
procedure take three forms. Each 
reflects the political values, the laws, 


-courts in 


_ guidance to litigants in complying with 


parent, during the progress of litigation 


not go far enough. We have learned_ 


riage counseling, and that in no setting? 


and the structure and rules of the 
its state and community. 
Each also is being shaped, in part at 
least, by aroused local public opinion. | 
And each embodies the ideas and ideals 
of a far-seeing and courageous leader or 
group of citizens. | 

The first: provides instruction and 


court orders for payments of alimony 
and support, for custody, and for com- 
panionship and visitation by the other 


and after the decree. The ‘Friend of 
the Court” in Michigan is an outstand- 
ine example of this type of service. 
Violations of court orders are speedily 
folldbwed up. The percentage of collec- 
tions is high. But the office of the 
Friend of the Court does. not employ 
professionally trained marriage coun- 
selors, and so whatever coutiseling 1s 
done tends to be limited to friendly 
exhortation and advice. Even so, when 
client readiness and counselor com- 
petence converge, a client may gain 
some insight into his part in the es- 
trangement and may begin to work out 
more satisfving ways of handling his 
own temperament and emotions, and of 
coping with his partner. Movement in 
these directions, however, is rare, for 
this program is operated primarily for 
the purpose of securing compliance with 
court orders, especially for collecting 
and disbursing alimony and_ support 
payments, 

Two Michigan courts recently es- 
tablished separate offices for marriage 
counseling, manned by professionally 
trained counselors. Commented one ad- 
ministrator: Friend of the Court. 
is useful, as far as it goes. But it does 


publish 


that no personnel service requires” 
keener knowledge and more competent), 
professional training than does maf 
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Efforts? 


out a doubt you will agree pastoral visiting is 
important ; the minister who fails to take care 
1S Bhis vital feature is not likely to succeed. The 
dly oral call permits the minister to be in close 
tact with his parishioners; he is thus enabled 


ren encourage, offer suggestions, use his influence 


ym- fard church attendance and financial assistance, 
ee with the sick and shut-in—in fact, he 


ai Bethe church and its service to the community. 
es- 
p minister’s success depends to a large extent 


mn his ability to visit the members and friends of 
his church often and frequently. Pastoral visiting 
emines to an extent his standing in the com- 
nity and also the size of the audience at the 
services. 


for ufacturers make progress by using machinery 
for o their work; managers of retail concerns em- 
ith y salesmen ; ead men who have responsible 
it 

: itions have their assistants. Could you not make 
Ing fler progress if you had “Assistants”; something 
ort } would do part of your work for you, just as 
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TIDINGS. 


Ourratil. Christian Soldiers: 
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good, if not better, than you can do it? Business © 
men are quick to take advantage of anything placed 


on the market to lighten their work or increase 


production. Are you as eager to accept help so 
as to make greater progress in your ministerial 
work? 


Hundreds of parishes all over the United States and 
Canada have availed themselves of the parish pa- 
per plan and have built up their churches from 
small, struggling institutions to great organizations 
with large memberships which are great assets to 
the communities in which they are located. 


The parish paper is the dynamic force that is now 
assisting the progressive pastor. Assistance in pas- 
toral visiting is just one service it will render for 
you. A parish paper will bring you in contact with 
every person in your community; it will encourage, 
suggest, invite and act as a pastoral visitor—an 


assistant pastor. Start work on that Parish Paper 
now. 


es- | For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
ut service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
age fParish Manual containing detailed explanation of 
lly Joblishing procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


ad- Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
urt 
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is marriage .counseling more difficult 
than at the court.” | 

The second innovation provides for 
conciliation proceedings 
temporary postponement of judicial 
proceedings. Conciliation proceedings 
are required when marriage termina- 
tion litigants have minor children, or 
they are invoked when either party re- 
quests it. “Conciliation,” therefore, in- 
volves compulsion. Inevitably one or 
both are reluctant. Often one or the 
other feels outraged. Conversations 
take place betw een the litigant partners 
and the Judge, or between the partners 
and a “reconciliation master” or panel 
of conciliators established by the court. 
They deal with forgiveness for past of- 
fenses, with fair play, and with good 
intentions. If the plaintiff is persuaded 
to try again, the defendant is admonish- 
ed. After further instruction, both sign 
all agreement to live together peace- 
ably for a specified period, say, sixty 
days. At this point some couples are 
referred for family casework service. 
The breaking of the agreement by 
either (sic!) party could be punished 
by a jail term. In Los Angeles, in a 
few instances, this has happened. Cali- 
fornia, and more recently New Jersey, 
are the states in which conciliation has 
been established. In 1956 the Illinois 
Supreme Court declared such a law un- 
constitutional. 


SIATE’S interest tn 
T strengthening and preserving 
families, it is claimed, justifies concili- 
ation proceedings. Many attorneys, 
however, and most jurists hold that 
such proceedings exceed the proper au- 
thority of the state and encroach upon 
the rights of individuals under our con- 
stitution. Professional social workers 
make two points, first, that the very 
habits and personality patterns, in one 
or both partners, which have brought 


during the 


October 


on their marriage failure can and gen- 
erally do prevent sincere participation 
in court-directed conciliation; and 
second, having taken the step of filing 
for divorce, after months, perhaps 
vears, of suffering, or at least agonized 
reappraisal, clients feel that court pres- 
sure for an about-face is unrealistic. 
Some feel that it’s an insult. And all 
concerned know that succumbing to 


even gentle authoritarian pressure is a 


far cry from change of heart, the es- 
tablishment of controls over unruly 
strivings and emotions, the resolution 
of long-standing tensions. 

Favorable statistics have been pub- 
lished by conciliation enthusiasts, but 
no systematic studies seem to have been 
made. Professional personnel workers, 
meanwhile, have observed that “rec- 
onciliations” brought about by eager 
and persuasive conciliators have a high 
rate of decay, and also that the better 
trained and the more realistic concili- 
ation workers tend to bring about few- 
er reunions. This is understandable, 


for when confronted by conciliation’s 


hard logic plus sentimental appeals, 
amenability becomes the better part of 


_ wisdom. Prudent compliance, however, 


should not be mistaken for learning to 
behave in more loving and cooperative 
ways. Reeducation in the arts of mari- 


tal living requires professional coun-. 


selors, who identify with emotional 


currents, bring to light defenses and 


other resistances, and guide clients in 
integrating intentions, strivings, and 
unconscious emotionalized attitudes. It 


should be noted also that conciliation — 


proceedings do not provide help for 
those who, going on into divorce, are 


often more disturbed and confused than 


those who have been more or less read- 
ily persuaded to try again. 

The third type of innovation com- 
bines mandatory investigation-report to 
Judge and attorneys with voluntary 
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‘short term counseling-treatment and 


referral to pastors and social casework 
agencies for continuing guidance and 
service. The state of Ohio, but as yet 
no other state, requires investigations 


and reports in all marriage termination 


actions which involve children under 


fourteen. Judges may also request them 
in other matrimonial actions. The better 


trained among the counselors in Ohio 
courts find that participation in manda- 
tory divorce investigation interviews 


leads many clients to recognize their 


need for personal help. As investigation 


and counseling proceed, attorneys con- 


fer over respective legal rights, and in 
some cases draft separation agreements. 
Concurrently hearings are held and 
orders issued for alimony and support, 
and on rights of visitation and com- 
panionship during the pendency of the 
action, up to the time of the decretal 
hearing, or until the plaintiff drops his 
suit. And one or two stabilizing coun- 
sling interviews may take place even 
after the divorce decree. 

Ohio’s mandatory divorce 
tion law is a supplement to its pro- 
vision for family courts. Located in 
eleven population centers of 100,000 or 
more, these integrated family courts 
possess two fundamental features. 
They have jurisdiction over matters 
arising out of and pertaining to inter- 
personal relationships in the family, in- 
cluding juvenile delinquency, paternity 
proceedings, consent to marry, custody 
and support actions, as well as mar- 


riage terminations. They are presided 


over by Judges who sit only on family 
matters. Most of these Judges have 
made themselves specialists in family 
law, and many also in the study of 
family development and of community 
child and family welfare services. 

This combination of 
counselor and specialist Judge, per- 
forming respective functions within an 


professional 


integrated family court, is, in my 
opinion, a most promising innovation. 
The counselor shuns legal questions 
and applications. The Judge and his 
administrative assistants limit them- 
selves to judicial proceedings. Case by 
case as need arises each professional | 
keeps the other informed, and when in- 
dicated advises clients to consult the 
other. Each understands and respects 
the responsibilities of the other. Such 
teamwork is possible because’ the 
Judges of these courts take the position 
that the needs of matrimonial litigants 
cannot be adequately handled solely by 
the law and judicial processes. Coun- 
selors at these courts thus have oppor- 
tunities for effective and rewarding 
serv ice. 


NDER Judge Alexander's leader- 
U ship, The Lucas County Family 
Court, Toledo, Ohio, has become an 
outstanding example of this system of 
mandatory investigation-report and 
voluntary -counseling-treatment, pro- 
ceeding fart passu the judicial process, 
in the interest of matrimonial clients 
and their children. The Judge and his 
nine referees hear only family cases. 
The Judge himself conducts all hear- 
ings on marrage terminations and on 


charges involving crimes against chil-- 


dren. Three teams of counselors (for 
boys, for girls, and for marriage part-_ 


ners) are responsible for contacts with 


cases until they have run their course, 


-for investigation and counseling, and 


for periodic reports to the Judge and 


referees as needed for hearings. 


‘Confidentiality is respected. The re- 
ports sent by counselors of matrimonial 
clients to the bench, with copies to at- 
torneys of record, present in each case | 
a brief social history of the collapsing 
family, omitting what is too personal. 
Most chents have seen these reports 
before they are forwarded. Some have 
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discussed words and phrasings with 
their counselors. Thus, in addition to 
providing unbiased background infor- 
mation for the bench, these reports 
often soften the adversary process. At 
the same time, in the hands of trained 
counselors, they ‘serve as instruments 
for client treatment and re-education, 
and for maintaining client confidence in 
the court and its counselors. 


Available to counselors, and also to— 


clients when needed for diagnostic pur- 


poses, are the services. of three full- 


time psychologists and a part-time psy- 
chiatrist. The children’s detention home 
uses in addition the services of a part- 
‘time pediatrician. The effectiveness of 
the team of marriage counselors is in- 
creased by frequent contacts with these 
staff services and with the other two 
counseling teams. | | 

All the clients of the six marriage 
counselors in this -Court’s Domestic 
Relations Department are involved in 
crippling marital discord. They are 
either partners in divorce litigation in- 
volving young children, or litigants re- 
ferred by the bench, or pre-litigants re- 
ferred by professionals in the com- 
munity. 

Considering this third group first, 
partners who have been threatened 
with, or who are actively considering, 
divorce but who have not yet filed peti- 
tions are referred for the most part by 
attorneys. A few are sent by doctors, 
still fewer by clergymen. Such divorce- 
under-consideration applicants number 
about one-fifth of the department’s total 
number of cases. Three out of five are 
referred to private agencies after one 
exploratory interview. Two out of five 
have three or four interviews each. Of 
those who receive this short-term coun- 
seling service (i.e., forty per cent of the 
applicants) scme come to the point of 
realizing that the law cannot settle 
their basic difficulties, and so they also 


accept referral to a family casework 


service, to a mental hygiene center or, 
if they. can afford it, to a private psy- 


-chotherapist. Others get all the help 


they need, or can use at the time, in 
their three or four (rarely up to ten) 
counscling-treatment interviews. T he 
rest move on into divorce litigation, 
most continuing by choice their con- 
tacts with counselors. | 

The second group, matrimonial liti- 
gants with no children or with older 
children, and partners charged with 
criminal offenses who are referred by 
the Judge, reach counselors in a variety 
of moods. A grim and stubborn plain- 
tiff or a rebellious defendant, complying 


outwardly but inwardly resisting, may 


have only one brief interview. One such 
insisted that the Judge had ‘sentenced 
him to counseling’ and whooped with 
glee as he left the counselor’s office. 
Occasionally resistant referrals will 
also be curious or confused enough to 
hecome willing clients. Some clients are 
so apathetic or ambivalent that only 
slowly will they confront their real 
selves and work upon their problems. 
Those few who come eager for help 


generally make good use of their oppor- | 


tunities. 

Mandatory investigation interviews 
with divorce litigants, the third and 
largest group, are conducted to serve 
two purposes: fact-finding for the 
hench and invitation to counseling- 
treatment. In. counselors’ reports, 
Judge, attorneys, and litigants secure 
information and perspectives which 
cowld not be known through courtroom 
adversary procedures. These reports 
are not a part ‘of the testimony. All evi- 
dence as to whether or not the defend- 
ant has committed the alleged mari- 
tal offerise is brought before the Judge 
in formal hearings. The validity of this 
distinction between background infor- 


‘mation and its use by the Court, and 
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legal evidence and its use, rests upon 
adecision by the United State Supreme 
Court (337 U. S. 241, Williams vs. 
Yew York, Majority Opinion written 
by Justice Black; see also rule 34 in 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 


1946) . 


N ADDITION to its service to the 


bench, the. mandatory divorce in- 
vestigation interview is also a demon-— 


stration to the client of the values of 
counseling. Once aware that they are 
accepted, clients tend to look at them- 
slves less anxiously and with less 
guilt. In consequence, they begin to 
larn something about their own and 
their partner's defenses and other neu- 
rotic habits. At, this point a few who 


Plave been thinking that they wanted 


termination become painfully aware 


that zero hour is approaching. They be- | 


gin to imagine themselves performing 


| day-by-day marital roles more comfort- 


ably. They build up confidence in their 
ability to cope with their spouse’s weak- 
nesses and provocations. 
genuinely interested in trying again, 
they approach their often still not un- 
willing partners. Every month there 
are three or four such last minute rec- 
onciliations. Other plaintiffs, coming 
tounderstand and accept their realities, 


reafirm. but with less anxiety, their | 


carlier decisions for-divorce. Some de- 
iendants, initially hopeful of finding 
other solutions, come to understand 
their partner’s feelings and attitudes, 
and so to accept divorce as not unde- 
irable. These two latter groups gen- 
erally go through necessary legal pro- 
ceedings with moderate or very little 
harm to. themselves and their children. 
Some even enter the status of divorce 
with courage and hope for the future, 
% well as with personalities better 
‘quipped for new and more promising 
marriages. 


Becoming 


How the Church Can Help 


Where 
DELIN QUEN CY 
| Begins 


Guy L. Roperrs. In this challenging 
book, ihe author outlines a dynamic 
new role for the church in combatting 
delinquency. He includes case histories 
of problem. children, discusses the 
causes and cures of delinquency, and 
cites actual programs of individual 
churches and denominations for help- 
ing delinquent children and _ their 
families. Anyone interested in helping 
children will find this a helpful and 
thought-provoking book. $3.00 


Man’s Estimate of Man 


E. H. Ropertson. Summarizing the at- 
tempts of the Freudians, the Marxists, 
and the Existentialists to. meet the basic 
anxieties of man, the author contrasts 
- the grandeur of the Christian view. He 
draws on the teachings of Paul Tillich, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Soren Kierkegaard 
and others as they throw light on the 


path to true freedom. $2.25 
ask your. bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


This Toledo Family Court program 
of service to marital partners, still in 
the experimental stage, is attempting 


‘to realize the purposes which enlight- 


ened members of the bar and their in- 
formed citizen backers are advocating: 

1. Unbiased, professionally selected 
information for fuller understanding 
by the bench of the family crises of 
clients, especially those with minor 
children. | 

2. Mitigation of the harshnesses of 
the adversary process that are destruc- 
tive of good will and prejudicial to re- 
conciliation. 
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3. Personal services to marriage 


partners during their crisis experiences 


at the Court: 


a. Temporary guidance and supportive 
counseling ; 

b. Particularly guidance in meeting the 
needs of children, and in coping with 
partners’ vagaries during the course 
of litigation ; 

c. When desired, short-term  psycho- 
therapeutic counseling ; 

d. Also when desired, guidance in pre- 
paring for the status of divorce and 
for possible new marriages; 

e. And when continuing help is needed — 
and acceptable, referral to psycho- 
therapist, social caseworker, or pastor. 


_ The practical worth and promise for 
other courts of this program and its 


supporting philosophy is now being 


carefully appraised. 

These operations at the Toledo 
Family Court Center constitute an ex- 
periment with this third and most 
promising innovation in America’s 
matrimonial courts. Observers bringing 


rigorous standards in sociology, in 


casework, and in law tell us that the 
combination of mandatory investiga- 
tion-report and voluntary short-term 
counseling-treatment with referral, pro- 
ceeding pari passu the judicial process, 
is demonstrating high value and low 
hazard. 

Meanwhile, students of — law 
remind us that in most jurisdictions 
both the investigation and counseling 
aspects of this program can be insti- 
tuted with little or no change in exist- 
ing statutes. Alert citizens are needed 
to see that objectives are understood 
_and accepted by state and county of- 
ficials ; that professionally qualified per- 


sonnel are employed ; and that the pro- 


gram operates in close co-operation 
with social agencies and churches. 


OQ SUMMARIZE, America’s 

overabundance of domestic dis- 
cord in these days of rapid and often 
aimless social change is a threat to the 
stability of marriage and the health of 
society. The Church can neither pre- 
vent nor eliminate the growing pains 
of the modern American family—but 
it can alleviate and assuage. The first 
essential service is premarital educa- 
tion and guidance for compatible and 


resilient marriages, as well as for mar- 


riages of commitment and covenant. 
Important next is guidance counseling 
in the adjustments of the early months 
of marriage and approaching parent- 
hood. Then counseling is needed when 
discord, first rears its head. Finally, 
since discord unabated sooner or later 
marshalls its victims into the courts, 
supportive and reeducative counseling 


* is crucial while clients are coping with 


the law. 

Because marriage is a religious in- 
stitution, in many faiths a sacrament, 
society expects churches to undertake 
the first two services. The third, deal- 
ing with incipient discord, may be 
undertaken by pastors who accept and 
work within the limits of their com- 
petence, though the very nature of the 
problems requires specialized training. 
The last, crisis counseling, can be ef: 
fective only when it is practiced by 
skilled counselors. Here also the Church 
has two important roles to play : taking 
the leadership in instituting and mait- 
taining sound programs of counseling: 
treatment in the courts of its com- 
munity, and cooperating. with these 
courts case by case. In the areas di 
marital discord and matrimonial action, 
the law is on the move. The Church 
should be the law’s stoutest ally. 


It’s Not So Bad 
if all our misfortunes were iaid in one common heap, whence everyone must. 
take an equal portion, most people would be content to take their own and 
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With proven reassurance that he is still loved 
by each parent and with no interference thrown 
in the wav of his love for each of them, a child 
can weather the emotional storms of divorce and 


a broken home. 


Children and Divorce 


EN and women who have broken > 


up marriages in which there were 
children almost always suffer guilt as 
parents. Guilt toward their children 
usually deterred them for years from 


seeking a divorce, no matter how. un- 


happy and incompatible they were. 
Guilt lurks behind their apparent de- 
fiance when they. say to justify their 
divorce, “I have to think of myself, not 
only the children. I still have a right to 
live, too !” 

This parental guilt is reinforced 
every time statistics and pronounce- 
ments are released which reflect ad- 
versely upon the children of broken 
homes. Children whose parents were 
divorced, it is said, are more likely to 
be unhappy in marriage and end in di- 
vorce themselves. Children of divorced 
parents, someone else says, contribute 
greatly to the high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency; they are emotionally un- 
stable, troublesome at school and to 
society, if not actually seriously dis- 
turbed in their total mental outlook. 
Finally, it is suggested by some special- 
ists in child behavior that all children 


of broken homes ought to have the 


benefit of psychiatric treatment or at 
least some kind of child guidance. © 


All this implied condemnation is 


PHILLIP POLATIN, M.D. 


Associate Professor of — 
Clinical Psychiatry 
College of 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 
and 


ELLEN C. PHILTINE 


hound to arouse the guilt of divorced 
parents, who often feel they have not 
only failed emotionally as men and 
women, not only failed as parents, but 
also have failed in their duties to 
society. In addition, among church-go- 
ing people, even if they are not pro- 
foundly religious, there is often a 
buried sense of moral guilt for having ~ 
failed to uphold their ‘marriage vows. 
Even though their particular church 
may tolerate without actually con- 
doning the fact of divorce, this moral . 
uneasiness is likely to plague people — 
who have turned away from the aver- 
age conformity and entered the mi- 
nority of the divorced. | 
Let us face the fact that, despite 
alarmed cries about the prevalence of 
divorce, the divorced are a minority 
group. By setting themselves apart this 


way, they automatically subject their 


children to the special problems of a 
nunority group. 
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The children see that most of their 
friends and classmates come of families 
which may or may not be happy but in 


_which both parents are living together, 


a united father and mother. To what- 
ever emotional insecurity a child of 
divorced parents may suffer is there- 
fore added the social insecurity of feel- 
ing unique, different, somehow set 
apart from the majority. Since this 
uniqueness has resulted from no act or 
fault of his own, a child is bound to 
experience rebellious protest. The same 
protest is experienced by the child who 
feels himself set apart because his skin 
is a different color or his faith is dif- 
ferent from that of the majority. 


Boys and girls may suffer keenly be- 
cause they want to conform and yet 
the reality of their lives compels them 
to be different. The children of all 
minority groups have to come to terms 


with the fact that certain prejudiced 
levels of society do regard them as. 


different and therefore set apart, but 
that nevertheless they have the same 
rights to happiness and self-develop- 
ment as any other human being. The 
children whose homes have a different 
set-up because of a divorce must be 


helped to the same emotional realism, 


so that they will be able to forge ahead 
in their own lives without the sense of 
handicap. We cannot help these chil- 
dren by being anxiously over-solicitous 
or by looking suspiciously for disturbed 
emotional reactions. We can help them 
only by trying to understand the back- 
ground of their special problems and 
by trying to relieve the parental guilt 
which may be contributing to those 
problems. 


HILDREN whose parents divorce 
can adjust themselves to the al- 
tered condition of their lives, not with- 


out pain, but with a minimum of the 


_ between his parents, so that he will not 


their punishment. 


inevitable pain and confusion, if bothf | 


of their parents maintain some clear- 
sighted sensitivity about children’s 
needs. A child in such a situation he-' 
gins to feel different from other chil- 
dren long before there is an actual di- 
vorce. Whether he is three or thirteen, 
he soon becomes aware that his parents 
are not getting along together as other 
parents do; hence his feeling of se- 
curity about his home is_ already 
shaken. Also shaken is his confidence 
in his parents as wise grown-ups. If 


mother and father who have always ad- | 


vised him what to do are not able to re- 
solve their own difficulties, then his 
world indeed seems to be falling apart. 


If they no longer love each other and } 


intend to abandon one another, then 
perhaps they will abandon him, too. 
Desperately he hopes for reconciliation 


feel so frightened and lost. Some chil- 
dren in their terror blame themselves 
for the parental crisis. Perhaps all the 
trouble came about because they were 
bad; perhaps the breaking up of the 
home and abandonment all around is 


If this is a child’s state of mind when 
divorce is pending, what ‘can be done 
to ease his emotional burdens? He can 
no longer be guaranteed a unified home 
and unified parents, yet he still needs 
positive values to hang on to, and where 
in the midst of disruption and chaos 
can such positive values be found? 

The continuing love of his parents 
for him, regardless of what has hap- 
pened between themselves, is one such 
positive value to the threatened child. 
The other important prop to his sta- 
bility is a continuance of his firm, loyal 
attachment to each parent, if not to- 
gether, then separately. With proven 
reassurance that he is still loved by 
each parent and with no interference 
thrown in the way of his love for each 
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of them, a child can weather the emo- 


tional storms of divorce and a broken: 


home. 


These vital strengths cannot be pro- 
vided a child if parents are themselves 
confused about divorce, if one or the 
other is unreconciled to its necessity, 
or if angry bitterness remains between 
them. Then each or at least one parent 
is likely to discredit the other before a 
child, in effect demanding that the 
child choose between his parents. Con- 
flicting loyalties are thus set up in the 
child; instead of being helped to 
weather the results of his parents’ con- 
fusion, he is plunged into deeper guilt, 
anxiety, and insecurity. How can he 
take sides, when he loves and needs the 
love of both parents ? 


Rage, pity, hate, and acts of protest 
are not unusual reactions in children 
whose parents ask them to take sides 
in a divorce situation. The behavior 
disorders of youngsters from broken 
homes can more often be traced to 


parental mishandling of divorce adjust- ° 


ments than to the fact of divorce it- 
self. That is why it is so important to 
the emotional welfare of the entire 
family that the need for divorce and a 
calm acceptance of its inevitability be 
thoroughly established beforehand. Pa- 
rental acceptance of a sad but necessary 
conclusion to marriage breeds chil- 
dren’s acceptance; parental bitterness 
and recrimination pave the way for 
children’s neuroses. 

Another area in which help is fre- 
quently needed by divorced or di- 
vorcing families is in that of rendering 
proper explanations to children. In the 
turmoil of the various stages of di- 
vorce, men and women are usually so 
upset and overwhelmed themselves 
that they either do not know how to 
explain to their children what is hap- 
pening or they give them abrupt and 
uneasy explanations. A common mis- 


‘jump to wild conclusions. 
One little girl who had been told 


take is the belief that children are too 
young to understand. Out of this be- 


lief grow the serious errors of telling - 


them too much, in a bumbling effort 
to force them to understand, or telling 
them too little in the hope that since 


they cannot understand, evasions will 


lull them into security for a while. 


OTH courses betray a natural pa- 
rental cowardice. It is surely the 
most difficult trial in adult life to face 
the judgment in a child’s eyes while 
confessing that one has made a hash of 
one’s emotional life and that the con- 
sequences will be a disruption of all 
the security and accustomed home life 
the child has ever known. A not un- 
natural reaction is for a parent to jus- 
tify himself or herself by accusing the 
other parent of all the immorality and 
villainy responsible for the break. But 
this drags a child unfairly way be- 
yond his emotional depths, demanding 
of him an ability to sort out facts and 
exercise a mature judgment of which 
the parent is manifestly incapable. 

To tell too little, on the other hand, 
can result in a distortion of fact which, 
without fooling the child, throws him 
into total confusion. Children cannot 
be fooled when something has gone 
seriously wrong between their parents; 
they know. But they can be thown off 


their emotional balance by the terrify- 
ing knowledge that their loved and | 


trusted parents are deliberately trying 
to fool them. Then they are literally 
alone in.a topsy-turvy world with ab- 
solutely no one to trust; they may 


evasively by her mother that the father 
had moved out in order to take a job 


in another city at first asked daily when — 


they would move, too, so as to join 


him. After a while she stopped asking 


questions and began to mourn to het 
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apathy, 
kindly probing and explanations had to. 


dolls, 
him any more.” That was what a per- 
son’s going away meant to her; if she 
could not see him, he was dead. When 
the father finally did come back to 
visit his little daughter, the child seem- 
ed to go into a state of shock. The 
realities of her little world had become 
unreal because nobody had helped her 
to understand them. First her father 
went away and died; then a dead father 
reappeared but went away again, only 

he was not dead, just not living with 
her any more. It was too disturbing to 
understand, so this three-year-old re- 
treated into a protective world of 
from which a_psychiatrist’s 


root her out. 


The balance between telling too 
much and too little to a child can be 
struck if we take pains to hew to the 
simple facts which are the common de- 
nominators in all divorces. These facts 
are that two people who once loved 
each other enough to get married and 


try to build a life together can no long- — 
er get along. This much a child should 


be and needs ‘to be told, regardless of 
his or her age. The assurance that 
mother and father did at one time 


love one another prevents that nullifi- 


cation of the past which is so shatter- 
ing to a child’s security; it does not de- 
prive him of happy memories which 
may be a necessary solace. It will also 
substantiate his mother’s and father’s 
assurances that they still love him as 


they always did, even if they do not 


live together ; if they loved each other 
when he was born, then the child feels 
himself a product of their love, not of 
their subsequent disunity. He can be- 


lieve in their continuing love for him. 


The most. destructive influence upon 
a child at this critical time emanates 
from any intimation that his parents 
_hate 


each other. Hatred between 


daddy’s dead. I’ll never 
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mother and father wipes out everything 
that was good in the past, everything 
that a child wants to remember and 
hang on to; it leaves him no supportive - 
background with which to face the al-. 
tered future. 


OO OFTEN damage inflicted upon 

children in the process of explain- 
ing a divorce is not noticed until seri-_ 
ous symptoms develop which compel 
consultation with a psychiatrist. The 
time for help is before, not after, the 


damage is done. This may seem an i1m- 


possible ideal; yet parents can detect 
within themselves, or can be helped to 
detect within. their own attitudes, when 
the need for preventive help for their 
children has come. 

In most cases the damage to a child 
stems from the confusion of their _ 
parents. The inability of the parents to 
accept the circumstances of conse- 
quences of divorce is expressed in their 
tendency to tell children too much or 


not enough about why the home was 


broken. In other words, the parents are 
uneasy with their children because they 
are uneasy and in conflict within them-_ 
selves. 

The criterion for.a child’s need of 
help lies precisely in this parental un- 
easiness. If a mother and father are 
experiencing difficulty in explaining 
their divorce to a child, the child needs 
help right then, before he begins re- 
acting with symptoms to disturbing ex- 
planations. The chances are that one or 
both parents also need help in adjusting 
to divorce. An agitated parent is bound 
to produce a more or less agitated 
child. Counseling is-most helpful be- 
fore this cycle is set in motion. 

Too often the question of custody 
is left for courts to decide. While many 
enlightened judges appoint a court 
psychiatrist in an effort to safeguard 
the emotional welfare of the children, 
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the most helpful contribution of psy- 
chiatry and allied social services can 
be made outside the atmosphere of a 
court. 

The problem of custody ought to be 
explored from the therapeutic stand- 
point of what is best for every single 


member of the family that is breaking — 


up. ‘Special circumstances in each 
family relationship may have to be con- 
sidered. A mother who is mentally or 
emotionally ill perhaps should not have 
her children, at least not until she has 
been fortified with treatment, both for 


her own sake and theirs. Also, if each © 


of two children has been poisoned 
against separate parents, perhaps only 
unhappiness would result from award- 


ing both to the same parent. And in > 


other situations both parents may be so 
emotionally disturbed that the children 
can profit best by going away from 
both of them for a time, possibly to 
grandparents or to boarding school. 


If it were made compulsory for 
every divorcing couple with children to 
seek counseling before going to court, 
a great many emotional problems 
among their children might be avoided. 
We should not then see the unhappy 
spectacle of parents battling over chil- 
dren as if over a bone. We ight also 
be able to prevent many of the strains 
that arise later, particularly with re- 
gard to visitation rights. 


Usually sore feelings are revived by | 


children’s contacts with the parent who 
does not have custody. One mother was 
so anxious to avoid a painful meeting 
with her ex-husband that she fled the 
apartment whenever he was coming to 
visit the children. This upset the chil- 
dren and irritated their father, whose 
sarcastic remarks were then carried 
back by the children. In another broken 
family the’ little boy of eight always 
returned to his mother moody or nasty, 
as if longing for his father with whom 


October 


he could not remain. Actually he was 
just as disagreeable to his father, but 
the mother didn’t know that. Both 


parents were questioning him about. 
the other’s life and activities, using the - 
boy as a go-between and informer; 


aware how he was being used, he re- 
acted in a disturbed way. 


LL these tensions are natural in 

the post-divorce situation and can 
be taken in stride if parents are sure 
that custody arrangements were work- 
ed out in the best possible way, for 
everyone's greatest benefit. If, how- 
ever, doubts remain, visitation rights 
become an added torment; the battle 
between fornier mates continues and 


again the children are the sufferers, | 


unable to have peace even after a 
divorce. 

It must be remembered that being 
deprived of one parent is never easy 
ior children, under the best of cir- 
cumstances. They feel at times that, 
unlike others, they have half a home. 
If they are with mother, there are 
times when they are bound to miss the 
presence of their father, a man doing 
strong masculine things. If they are 
with their father, no maid or house- 
keeper or paternal relative can com- 
pensate them for the loneliness they 
will feel for the comforting presence 
of a mother, were she the worst in the 
world. Boys and girls caught 1n these 


‘situations may become openly antago- 


nistic to their mothers, or they may 
show rage toward their fathers, of 
they may even turn against both 
parents, feeling both have failed them. 
This is the point at which children are 
liable to become behavior problems, un- 
manageable at home and troublesome 
at school; they become problems be- 
cause their loyalty and respect toward 
their parents have been totally over- 


turned or destroved, with a consequent 
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unsettling of all ethical and emotional 
values. 


Even after a divorce: children need 


both their parents ; they need to be sure 


Hof the love of each parent, without an 


atmosphere of recrimination. With boys 
especially it is wise to encourage as 
free and easy a relationship with the 
father as is possible under the circum- 
stances of separate residence. A boy 
will want to learn and do active mascu- 
line things which he cannot share with 
his mother; he needs his father. The 
father should be permitted to take his 
son off for a trip or even for an extend- 
ed vacation. If problems come up which 
a boy would normally take to his 
father, a wise mother will urge her son 


fito turn to him. She will find there is 


no surer way of earning her son’s re- 
spect and gratitude. 

Boys and girls also need the security 
of continuing connection with the 
larger family group, consisting of 
grandparents, aunts and uncles and 
cousins on both sides. If ~a woman 
withdraws from her former husband's 
family, the children soon feel they no 
longer belong to that branch, and di- 
vorce automatically deprives them not 
only of their father but of half their 
wider family relationships. This is too 
severe a dislocation in a child’s emo- 
tional scheme, especially when family 
ife has already become constricted to 
a one-parent unit. 

There are times when fathers are 
too un-cooperative or too far removed 
physically to play a vital role in their 
children’s lives. Then the need may 
arise for a father-substitute. An under- 


standing, affectionate grandfather, an 


uncle, a kindly teacher, a Boy Scout 
leader, or even a much older boy who 
has a way with young ones; any of 


these may serve as father-substitutes. 


What the child wants is some older 


male with whom things can be done 
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that a father might or ought to do, if 
it is only to provide some answers to 
troubling questions and some _inter- 
mittent companionship. Sometimes this 
role can be filled only by the minister. | 

In Dicky’s case the father and all. 
maternal and paternal relatives either 


traveled constantly or resided abroad, 


so that he had only his mother, who 
could not control him. He used foul 
language, failed in his school work, 
and hung around the apartment house 
garage where he picked up bawdy 
stories and jokes from the mechanics, 
later repeating everything he had learn- 
ed to the boys at school. Parents were 
up in arms and finally Dicky’s mother 
was requested to withdraw him from | 
the school. Beside herself, she threaten- 
ed the boy with boarding school. 


At this point her minister stepped 


-in. He urged her not to send the boy 


away, for to do so after his public dis- 
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grace would suggest punishment rather 
than remedy. He offered to-get Dicky 
into another private day school and 
began to take him under his wing. He 
took Dick along on fishing trips with 
his own children; he persuaded him to 
join the church Cub Scout troop, and 
in many other indirect ways exerted 
friendly guidance. Within six months 
Dicky was a changed boy. Just as he 
had formerly patterned himself after 
the garage mechanics, so he now pat- 
terned himself after the fatherly young 
minister, who had understood that what 
the boy really wanted and was trying 
pathetically to provide for himself was 
some replacement for the father who 
had dropped out of his life. 


N the space of so short an article it 

is impossible to go into all the prob- 
lems that arise for children when their 
parents are divorced. We have attempt- 
ed here merely to touch upon some of 
the sorest spots. 

' The feeling is growing among many 
thoughtful lawyers and judges that the 
law alone cannot hold all the answers 
to divorce. Marriage is not merely a 
practical partnership capable of being 
dissolved, like business partnerships, 
with a clean break. In divorce, especi- 
ally through children, people are al- 
ways bound by some ties with the past. 
Divorce presents the problem of disso- 
lution of the deepest human relation- 
ship, between husband and wife and 
also between the unified family and the 
dependent child. These intangibles of 
mind and emotion properly belong in 


the domain of all the agencies who ded 
with family and social welfare. And to 
these agencies must be added not only 
the psychiatrists concerned with in. 
dividual emotional welfare but also the 
enlightened ministry seeking to impos 
some ethical values upon the establish 
ed social custom of divorce. 


As a consequence of this broader 


point of view among exponents of the 


law, many lawyers now belong to mar- 
riage counseling organizations and 
medical jurisprudence societies, in 
which law and psychiatry have begun 
to join forces to study and deal with 
broad problems of family welfare. 
Numerous lawyers today almost auto- 
matically refer prospective divorce 
clients to psychiatrists. They do so not 
only in an effort to avoid divorce but, 
where it is obvious that divorce cannot 
and. perhaps should not. be avoided, in 
the hope of disentangling emotional 
snarls so that a more reasonable d- 
vorce solution can be worked out. 

What does all this mean to the aver- 
age couple bent on a divorce? It means 
that more helpful forces are available 
to determine with them whether d- 
vorce really is the right solution and, 
if it is, to assist them in achieving it in 
the least painful and most beneficial 
way possible. Merely to fly to a lawyer 
who will set legal procedures in mo 
tion is no longer a sufficient answer in 
the light of what we now understan¢ 
about the emotional and social com- 
plexities of divorce. 

Law and psychiatry agree in seeing 


divorce not as an issue of morality but 


as a human problem among troubled 
human beings which is assuming i 
creasing dimensions. For the sake oi 


all the children involved, it is to be} 


hoped that to the cooperation of law 
and psychiatry will be added the valw- 
able contribution of. the enlightened 
clergy. 
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Psychiatry 


Only by recognizing the physical, social and 
psychological forces involved in human be-. 
havior is it possible for the minister to deter- 
mine where religion may be employed to meet 
an individual’s needs, or whether psychiatry is 
more appropriate, or religion and psychiatry 


together. 


The Domains of Psychiatry and Religion 


FE. psychological revolution of the 


last decades of the nineteenth cen- - 


tury began in hospitals and labora- 
tories, and today has penetrated the 
home, the school, courts, business, en- 
tertainment, government, and welfare 
and religious institutions. Psychiatry, 
the spearhead of that revolution, has 
had an immense impact upon almost 
every facet of contemporary life and 
wciety. The daily newspapers give 
striking evidence of how deeply the 
psychiatrist 18 involved. In private and 
public life. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of 
psvchiatry, besides its practice in hos- 
pital and clinic,:is the way in which it 
was first rejected and then embraced 
by religious leaders and _ institutions. 
The initial rejection fits in with the at- 
nitude that. religion has displayed 
towards science in general for cen- 
turies. \Vith each scientific advance, re- 
igion seemed obliged to surrender part 
af its domain, and psychiatry, especially 


Excerpts from the introductory chapter of 
and Religious Experience, the 
‘urrent Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club. Copyright 1958 by the authors, 
Louis Linn and Leo W. Schwarz, published 
Random House, and reprinted by per- 
mission of the publisher. 


appeared to be 
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Poughkeepsie, New York 
that branch of it called psychoanalysis, 
its deadly enemy. 
Freud’s The Future of an [luston was, 
in effect, a declaration of war upon re- 
ligion. Religious belief, he argued, is 
an illusion that man clings to because of 
his emotional immaturity. Once he has 
achieved emotional maturity, religion — 
is tated to disappear. It 1s not sur- 
prising that this thesis aroused militant 
opposition among religious leaders. 

In recent vears, however, there has 
been a rapprochement between religion 


and psychiatry. Several factors brought 


this about. The great advances in the 
social sciences fired the imagination of 
everyone, religious leaders included. In 
the light of new findings, many religi- 
ous leaders came to feel that their tra- 
ditional techniques were inadequate. In 
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some instances, at least, this conclusion 
was the result of a crisis or failure in 
the faith of the religious leader, so that 
he was moved to substitute psychiatry 
and social work for religion and religi- 
ous counseling. He explained his adop- 
tion of new attitudes in various ways, 
but the upshot was usually a point of 
view that was neither religiously valid 
nor psychiatrically sound. Other re- 
ligious leaders, although their convic- 
tions remained unshaken, were so 1m- 
pressed with the psychological revolu- 
tion that they became interested in its 
implications, not only as they might 
atfect their own work but as they bore 
upon the contribution by religious lead- 
ers to the welfare services of the com- 
munity. 


HE MOST vital factor of all in 
the rapprochement is the moral 
crisis of our time. Freud’s faith, or 
rather that of his more intemperate fol- 


lowers, in science as a panacea appears | 


naive in the light of nuclear warfare 
and the apparent readiness of unprin- 
cipled politicians to risk the extermina- 
tion of the entire human race. The man 
of science has finally come to ask him- 
self whether his ideal is to be pure re- 
search or service to his fellow man. The 
example of Nazi Germany, especially, 
has emphasized the fact that moral pur- 
pose and social responsibility must di- 
rect the search for scientific knowledge 
and the acquisition of power. 
Preoccupied at first only with the 
psychologically pernicious effects of an 
excessively punitive moral. code, psy- 
chiatry is now prepared to recognize 
that normal psychological development 
cannot occur except on a firm moral 
base. In fact there has been a tendency 
among some psychiatrists to go to the 
Opposite extreme and to gloss over the 
differences between their own role and 
that of the religious leader. There are 


Octob 


psychiatrists and religious leaders why 
claim that, since both professions ar 
engaged in reducing human suffering 
and increasing happiness, their methods 
are identical. *‘Between my owr 
niques and those of a_ psychiatrist, 
writes one minister, “I recognize 
particular difference.”’ Most religious 
leaders would reject this view when it 
is stated so baldly, vet in their discus- 
sions of the topic, while they stress dif- 


ferences 1n theory, they often propose 


practices that imply common. tech- 
niques. Some psychiatrists also assert 
that a division between religion and 
psychiatry is no longer possible. In 
fact, many psychoanalysts veer towards 
this view. For example, Erich Fromm 
writes : analyst . . . as a physician 
of the soul . . . is concerned with the 
very same problems as philosophy and 
theology : the soul of man and its cure.” 


The motive behind this effort to 
bring religious leaders and_psychia- 
trists into a cooperative relationship is 
commendable, but to speak of identical 
aims or techniques is a mistake that can 
have unfortunate consequences. The 
marriage between religion and psychia- 


try can only be one of temporary con- 


venience; and lest the partners again 
turn on each other, it is imperative that 
their situation and prospects be care- 
fully examined. 


The paths of the religious leader and 


the psychiatrist often meet, sometimes 
converge, but they are never identical. 
The two professions are never enemies, 
and they do indeed share a similar task 
in facing human conflict and. suffering. 
But there are vital differences, and it 1s 
essential that they be made explicit, so 
that members of each profession may 


~ function properly in helping those who 


turn to them. To this end, we shall be- 
gin by explaining what we mean by re- 
ligion, what by psychiatry. 
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-ELIGION is .a word with a long 

history and many meanings. No 
one has yet formulated a definition that 
does justice to the whole complex of 
emotion, beliefs, and patterns of re- 
ligious behavior that are. found in the 
cultures and societies of recorded 
human history. Listed in an appendix 
to James H. Leuba’s A Psychological 
Study of Religion are forty-eight dif- 
ferent definitions of religion from vari- 
ous writers. We are not anxious to add 


another definition to this list, but in our 


view religion is first and foremost the 
repository of a moral code. Central to 
this code, in the three great Western 
religions, is the belief that it is pri- 
marily in group life (family, com- 
munity, national, and international ) 
that human beings achieve those things 
which are of lasting value. Secondly, 
religion enshrines the belief that if one 
obeys the code certain important satis- 
factions ensue, the chief of which is im- 
mortality. Religion stands also for the 
belief that the universe has a purpose 
and that it is a purpose favorable to 
man. This belief in turn presupposes 
the existence of an organizing principle 


of some kind, which is commonly called 
God. Finally, religion is associated with 


akind of emotional experience which is 
taken as revelatory of the true nature 
ot the universe, as proof, in a word, of 
the existence of God. Such experience 
may be actively sought, as in medita- 
tion and prayer, or it may occur in a 
seemingly unpredictable way, though 
otten within the setting of an emotional 
upheaval. 

The detailed contents of the moral 
code vary widely from one religious 
system to another. Accounts of the 
nature of the satisfactions which follow 


| obedience to this code (or the dissatis- 
factions which follow its disobedience), 
of the concept of immortality, and of 


the nature of the organizing principle 


which is God, vary widely under dit- 
ferent circumstances, even within a 
given religious system. They vary as 
between the child and the adult, or one 
cultural setting and another, or one his- 
torical epoch and another. 

The present study is limited to con- 
temporary religious experience in 


Western democratic society, and con- . 


fines itself further to the activities of 


Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant re- 


ligious leaders. Thus delimited, our 
study deals with principles, psychiatric 
and religious, that figure in the work 
and thought of the entire clergy. In- 
deed, it is these principles that are im- 
plied in our use of the term religious 
leader. At the same time it is of the 
first importance to bear in mind the di- 
visions that exist within both Christi- 
anity and Judaism. American Catholi- 
cism differs in certain practices from 
European Catholicism, and both differ 
trom Greek Orthodoxy. Further, with- 
in each Catholicism there are differ- 
ences owing to cultural variations, as, 
say, between Italian, Irish, and Polish 


communicants. Similarly, the beliefs 
and practices of Protestant denomina- 


tions and sects produce an extraordi- 
nary variety of social relationships and 
patterns: of behavior. And the same 


thing is to a large extent true of — 


Judaism. The religious experiences ot 


individuals and institutions are also in- 


Huenced considerably by their local cul- 
tural milieu, depending upon whether 
it is urban, rural, or regional. Many ot 
the problems that children have, such 
as social identification, arise from the 
fact that they belong to a religious mi- 
nority in a particular community or 
neighborhood, even though the institu- 
tion with which they are afhliated may 
actually constitute a religious majority 
in the country at large or in ots 
neighborhoods. 


Our procedure, therefore, is based 
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upon the assumption, supported by 
clinical evidence, that religion is not 
merely an individual concern, but part 
of the cultural pattern of our society, 
and that it expresses itself in many 
forms. In our view, religious experience 
is socially and culturally differentiated, 
so that the problems it raises can be 
understood only within specihe con- 
texts. 


HIE the religious leader is pri- 
W marily concerned with normal 
human experience and only secondarily 
with the pathological, psvchiatrists 
practicing their branch of medicine are 
concerned above all with the abnormal. 

Sut this is not to imply that the bound- 
ary line between health and disease can 
be sharply drawn; disease, like health, 
is life and function, impaired as the 
latter may be. So we may say that 
disease is a condition in which a living 


organism functions under a handicap. | 


Medicine is constantly in search of im- 
proved methods of etiologic diagnosis— 
that is, diagnosis based on a knowledge 
of the cause of disease—for such diag- 
Hosis opens the way to specific treat- 
ment. It is the ideal of the physician 
first to identity the handicap and. its 
causes, then to remove them, and so 
restore the organism to health. The 
techniques which the physician employs 
lor this purpose are referred to collec- 
tively as therapy. 


ln, general, mental illness is charac- 
terized by a discrepancy between the 
thoughts, feelings, and actions of an in- 
dividual, on the one hand, and the re- 
quircments of external reality, on the 
other. Weeping over the loss of a loved 
one is normal behavior, but uncontrol- 
lable and cacessive weeping, without 
adequate cause, is grounds for suspect- 
ing an abnormal state of depression or 
melancholia. Thus the religious leader, 
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in attempting to evaluate the mental 
state of a person presenting himself for 
help, will ask himself: To what extent 


is this person’s mental state recogniz- 


ably and understandably related to the 
circumstances of his life? He will there. 
iore want to acquaint himself as thor- 
oughly as possible with the individual's 
behavior and his relation to those 
around him. How does the person 
adapt socially, physically, and psycho- 
logically to the demands of day-to-day 
living? How does he relate to other 
people in and outside the family group? 
How realistic are his judgments of the 
world about him and how well is he 


able to accept frustration’ Dves. his 


home situation worsen his problem, or 
can it be mobilized to help him solve 
it? In order to answer these questions 
appropriately, the religious leader must 
have an understanding of the general 
principles and areas of psychiatry. 


Most serious among the diagnostic 


categories of mental illness are the psy- 
choses. In the psychoses the manifest 


deviation from reality is greatest and 


is commonly associated with an_ina- 
bility to realize that one iS-sick. The 
aberrant mental state may express tt- 
self in delusions of grandeur or perse- 
cution, hallucinations, bizarre be- 
havior. A psychotic person may, for 
example, accuse his marital partner of 
infidelity, though the charge is ground- 
less. Flence it 1s important for the re- 
ligious counselor to bear in mind. that 
such accusations may be delusional. 
The psychoneuroses, not as. serious 
as the psychoses, and commoner, are 
usually less fantastic and less extreme 
in the impression they make on others. 
lnappropriate fears and — obsessive 
thoughts may make the athicted person 
afraid to be alone, or to travel, or to be 
in crowds. He may consult doctors. fre- 
quently out of fear of physical illness, 
though the symptoms he presents are 
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without any basis in physical disease. 
There is often a considerable disparity 
hetween his actual achievements in life 


and his true capabilities. At times, in- 


spite of outward evidence of success, he 
is hounded by a sense of failure. 


Similar to the psvchoneurotics 1n the 


fact that they are not psychotic, are 
those whose behavior prevents satisfac- 
tory social adjustment. They suffer 
from what are usually referred to as 


character disorders. Unlike psychotic 


people, they are usually aware that 
their thoughts, feelings, and actions are 
inappropriate, but they remain power- 
less to control them. 3 
Among the most difficult cases in 


psychiatry are the people in a fourth 
category, those in whom mental illness | 


expresses itself in antisocial behavior. 
We have to do here with the psycho- 
path. He breaks laws and usually ends 
up in court and prison. He belongs to 
aciass which is probably the least un- 
derstood in our time, subject as he is 
to the same punitive attitudes that psvy- 
chotics were centuries ago, when they 
were among those persecuted as 
witches. For example, many so-ealled 
hardened criminals have a pathological 
tear of society. To them breaking the 
law is frequently a device for getting 
out of the jungle of free society into the 
relative security of the prison. In their 
panic-stricken flight from) human. re- 
lationships they unconsciously follow a 


that leads to self-defeat. They may 


be ikened to the hero of Lamb's essay 
on roast-pig who burns his house down 
in order to get a ham sandwich. Vo 
view the antisocial act in this light js 


of course not to condone violation of 


the law, but to explain why punishment 
so often fails to alter the behavior of 
crminals. It also provides a theoretical 
basis for a new and possibly more ef. 
lective approach to treatment. The ps) 


chiatrist here is nat concerned with 
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creating a new moral code, but with a 


more effective way of enforcing the old. 


one for a specific group of mentally 1ll 
people. 


It should be clear by now that if the 
psvchiatrist or religious leader, or for 


that matter any other professional who 
serves people, is to be effective he must 
aim at understanding the whole person 
and his environment. It is here, in the 
psycho-social area, that the psychiatrist 


-and the religious leader share m a com- 


mon domain. Only by recognizing the 
physical, social, and psychological 
forces involved in human behavior ts tt 
possible for the religious leader to de- 
termine where and how religion may be 
emploved to meet an medividual’s needs, 
or Whether psychiatry may be more ap- 
propriate, or religion and psychiatry 
together. 


Hle FACT that m certam areas 
psychiatry religion border 
upon each other has made it easv to 


conluse their respective. roles. And 
fostering this confusion is the change 
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that has taken place in the concepts of 
medicine and religion. Throughout the 
history of medicine, doctors have been 
confronted with diseases which they 


could not diagnose or which they could 


diagnose but were unable to cure. In 
these circumstances the physician's 
first injunction was Primum non 
nocere, If you can't help, at least do 
no harm! He was called upon to com- 
tort the sufferer, to ease his pain, both 
physical and mental, and to aid him in 
accepting the inevitable if his illness 
was progressively disabling ulti- 
mately fatal. These interventions con- 
stituted much of what has been euphe- 
mistically called the ‘‘art,” in contrast 
to the “science,” of medicine. In the 
beginning the best physicians were 
those most noted for their ‘‘art,’’ but 
as medicine progressed, the art became 
less important than the science. Al- 
though the good physician must be able 
to call up maximal art as well as maxi- 
mal science, the fact is that much ef- 
fective therapy proceeds today with a 
minimum of art. A doctor vaccinating 
hundreds of people in a day may pre- 
vent a major epidemic without display- 
ing one whit of the art of medicine. Or 
he may have no more contact with a 
patient than a drop of blood on a slide, 
but the advice he gives the family 
doctor based on what he sees may save 
the patient’s life. ; 


Much of what was once counted as_ 


the art of medicine has now been taken 
over by auxiliary groups—occupational 
therapists, recreational therapists, bib- 
liotherapists, etc. Among the auxiliary 
groups which bring comfort to the sick, 
religious leaders must surely rank high. 
Perhaps it is because of the earlier 
fusion of the art and the science of 
medicine that some who are called upon 
tu practice the art are liable to the con- 


fusion of thinking that they are prac- | 


ucing the science. This is especially 


October 


true with the Telatively new field ¢ 
psychiatry, so that people who are pre. 
sumably well trained in disciplines de. 


signed to improve human welfare stil} 


punish or exhort such mentally ill case 
as the incorrigible criminal, the alco- 
holic, the narcotic addict. But ever 
nonpsychiatric fields of medicine stil 
witness the intrusion of primitive 
pseudo-religious ideas. For example, : 


few years ago police in Texas jailed the 


father and two brothers of a young 
woman because the men, members ¢ 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, refused to le 


doctors give her a needed blood trans-} 


fusion on the ground that “eating 
blood” violated their religion. 
Examples of this sort could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. The lesson they 
bring home is simply that in matters of 
disease the religious leader must avail 
himself of the best medical knowledge, 
including that of psychiatry. For psy- 
chiatry studies and treats human be 
havior under conditions of stress. In 
such conditions, behavior patterns tend 
to emerge which are categorized under 
the various diagnostic classifications 
psychiatric illness. Various treatments 
are employed in an attempt to replace 


these behavior patterns patterns 


that more satisfactorily fulfill the needs 
of the individual and the demands oi 


society. 


T SHOULD be realized that te 
| ligion is no more identical with psy- 
chiatry than with any other branch o! 
medicine. There is an unfortunate tend- 


ency to speak of “psychiatric values, 


but there are no “psychiatric values’ 
any more than there are “‘values” i 
other branches of medicine, except pet 
haps as physicians favor health agains 
disease, or life against death. Develop 


ments in psychiatry are no more relate 


to religion than ‘parallel developments 


in other branches of medicine. For & 
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ample, when it was discovered that 


“seneral paralysis of the insane,’”’ once 
a widespread mental disease, was due 


to svphilis, effective methods of treat- 


ment were devised and the disease was 
practically eliminated as a public health 
problem. The insanity due to pellagra 
was eliminated for all practical pur- 
poses when it was learned that a spe- 
cific vitamin deficiency was its cause and 
that it could be remedied by proper 
diet. Electroshock therapy remains an 
important means of treating certain 
forms of melancholia, and the new 
tranquilizer drugs have transformed 


many aspects of psychiatric practice. 


None of this had to do with religion. 
Another psychiatric technique con- 
sists of maintaining an objective atti- 
tude to the patient, but it must not be 
supposed that because he imposes no 


set of moral values upon the patient, 
the psychiatrist is indifferent to such- 
values. His technique is merely a means 


to an end, which is to get the patient to 
develop his personal values and to share 
in the positive values of society. And 
these values are neither invented by the 
psychiatrist nor derived from psychia- 
trv. They are the moral and spiritual 
values. that have developed from. the 
experiences of group life in the past. 
They are a heritage transmitted by re- 
ligious and social institutions. | 

Since the goal of the psychiatrist 1s 
to improve his patient’s contact with 
reality, psvchiatry adopts an attitude 
of neutrality in order to help the pa- 
tient see the extent to which his under- 


. Standing of the world is distorted. In 


the process of correcting these distor- 
tions the patient develops an ever in- 
creasing capacity for accurate percep- 
tion of reality and for taking that  re- 
ality into account in conducting his life. 
The moral code of the Western world 
is, of course, part of that reality, and as 


the patient improves, his capacity to ac- 


cept what is socially useful in the code 
increases. In this respect the goals of 
psychiatry and those of religion seem to 
coincide. | 

_ The objective attitude of the psychia- 
trist has proved to be an eminently 
useful device in his hands. By means 


of it he is able to foster emotional 


growth and insight in the patient. It has 
been employed not only by the psy- 
chiatrist but by others in the helping 
professions, in particular the psychiat- 
rically oriented social ‘worker and the 


nondirective psychotherapist. But fail-_ 
ure to understand the limitations of this. 


approach is extremely dangerous for all 
concerned. The approach is a technique, 
not a substitute for a moral code, and 
to confuse the two is to invite catas- 
trophe. And. it is a technique utterly 
alien to the work of the religious 
leader. 


N HIS earliest formulations, Freud 

pointed out that the inhibition of 
certain desires sets up a conflict out of 
which mental illness is generated. It 
was fallaciously concluded from this 
that the way to eliminate mental illness 
was to eliminate all frustration. But 
clinical experiments showed nothing ot 
the sort. They showed rather that a 


child has to learn to inhibit certain de- 


sires or he will develop abnormalities 
that are no less severe than those re- 
sulting from) an excess of inhibitions 
and controls. Yet there are all too many 
people even now who take the objective 
attitude of the psvchiatrist—an attitude 
that he maintains only during the ana- 
Iyvtic hour——as a prescription for a way 
of life, who believe that to do away 
with frustration is to do away with 
mental illness. To these people anxiety, 
guilt, sadness, anger, all are pathologi- 
cal. The normal state would thus be 
indistinguishable from Nirvana, and 
tranquillity nothing less than the ulti- 
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mate good. Such a point of view some- 
times passes for a religious one, yet it 
would be hard to imagine anything less 
seemly in a religious leader than coun- 
seling or maintaining tranquillity at anv 
price. For his task is to keep alive a 
capacity for sadness over matters that 
truly warrant it, to stir the conscience, 
to speak with prophetic indignation 
against injustice and persecution... . 

It was stated earlier that psychia- 
trists have not been immune to con- 
fusion in mapping out their proper do- 


main. Freud, for example, was im-. 


pressed by the fact that certain psycho- 
neurotic patients have personal rituals 
which, in their repetitiveness and atten- 
tion to detail, can be compared to re- 
ligious rituals. He was able to trace 


these abnormal rituals to the persist- 


ence into adult life of infantile attitudes 
of helplessness and dependency. Yet 
Freud himself recognized that there is 
a normal need for protection even in 
the grownup, so that it is surely a mis- 
take to confound the devices for han- 
dling abnormal infantile yearnings for 
protection with those used by the emo- 
tionally mature adult in response to 
needs appropriate to his age and station 
in life... 

Not all psychoanalysts agree with 
Freud’s thesis, stated in The Future of 
an Iliusion, that both religion and re- 
ligious morality are negative elements 
in our culture and that religion should 
be replaced by a_ psychoanalytically 
oriented psychiatry. | 

The presuppositions and conclusions 
of the militantly anti-religious psycho- 
analysts have been challenged by many 
of their colleagues. Karl A. Menninger 
may be taken as representative of this 
group. At the same time that he ques- 
tions the speculative opinions of Freud 
on religion, he adheres rigorously to his 


scientific method. While not overlook- — 


ing the pathology that expresses itself 


October 


in the form of seemingly religious be- 
havior, he recognizes the positive ele- 
ments in normal religious experience. 


His position is that religious faith may 
~not only help to control human aggres- 


sion, but may foster life by inspiring 
compassion and love... . 
To Freud, religion is an iliusion that 


will wither away as mankind achieves 


emotional maturity. It is easy to dis- 
miss this claim with the observation 
that mankind, even with Freud’s help, 
shows no signs of maturing. It is even 
questionable whether mankind will sur- 
vive long enough to make it possible to 
determine how emotional growth will 
affect its religious attitudes. In any 
case, there are already sufficient data at 
hand to cast serious doubts on Freud’s 
contention. In the clinical material pre- 
sented in the following chapters, it will 
be found that there is considerable evi- 
dence for a thesis that would surely 
have been a paradox to the author of 
The Future of an Illusion. The thesis 
is that emotional growth by way of psy- 
choanalysis can result in an upsurge of 


religious feeling, where none was con- 
sciously present before; that it can re- 


sult further in the replacement of the 
distorted religious expressions that ac- 
company mental disease with forms of 
religious experience that are at once 


deeply satisfying and consistent with 


emotional maturity. In short, Freud’s 
own techrtique, applied with apparent 
clinical success, has resulted, in case 
after case, not in a dissolution of re- 


ligious teeling but rather in its aug-— 


mentation and stabilization. 


T IS generally agreed that the role 

of the religious leader in modern 
society stands in need of clarification. 
It may be said at once that in the ful- 
fillment of this role, he will avail him- 
self of whatever light psychiatry and 
the allied disciplines can shed upon the 


1958 


religious attitudes’ and problems of 
children and adolescents, upon religious 
needs in such situations as_ sickness, 
catastrophe, and death. But since psy- 
chiatry and religion are not simply two 


‘names for the same thing, and are not 


the same in either techniques or. pur- 
poses, how is religious. counseling—as 


quite separate from psychiatry—to be — 


characterized, and what are its profes- 
sional standards? How are individuals 
affected or changed by religious coun- 
seling? Do religious affirmations and 
practices contribute to emotional ad- 
justment and maturity, or do they, as 
some have contended, foster unwhole- 
some dependency attitudes? Can there 
be cross-fertilization of the professions 
that make up the modern psychological 
treatment team, and if so, to what ex- 
tent? Granted that all the helping pro- 
fessions have a common basis in the 
need to understand human _ behavior, 
we still have much to learn about the 
methods whereby the religious leader 
can make his unique contribution. It 
seems reasonable that the best way to 
learn is to study systematically and 
critically a large body of clinical ma- 
terial. 


At any rate, such is the complex task 
which has been set for this book. What- 
ever may be the case with the theoreti- 
cal constructions suggested here, and 
obviously they await further coopera- 


tive effort, the authors believe that 


most of the clinical findings are con- 
clusive. They indicate unmistakably 
that the religious leader is an indis- 
pensable member of the treatment team. 


The psychiatrist, the psychologist, the 
social caseworker, and members of al- 
hed disciplines need his help, just as he 


needs theirs to round out his own con- 
tribution to the community. Further, it 
has become apparent that the religious 
leader participates in the total .treat- 
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ment program in a specific way. As 
wielding a unique instrument, he helps 
where other members of the team can- 
not help. Their training forbids them 
from trespassing: on the religious do- 
main, and the community consults them 
with other than religious expectations. 
Similarly, the role of the religious lead- 


er on the team is such that he cannot 


assume the roles of the other members 
without diluting and impairing his own. . 
He needs to understand the goals and 
techniques of other members, but he 
has methods and goals of his own, goals 
that are capable of definition and clini- 
cal illustration. It is also clinically clear 
that psychiatric treatment need have no 


adverse affect upon religious feelings 


and practices, but on the contrary can 
and does enhance a person's capacity 
for religious faith and fellowship. 
Above all, the various findings explored 
in this book encourage the belief that 
continuing research and cooperation 
among all the helping and healing pro- 
fessions will make for the enhancement 
of life. ; 
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the consultation 


MARITAL CONFLICT 


Fditor’s Note. This is a new section 
in our Consultation Clinic which will 
be devoted to a critical and construc- 
tive analysts of pastoral interviews and 
pastoral counseltng situations which 
present special problems to the min- 
ister. We will be happy to receive from 
our readers similar inquiries which 
wil be submitted and discussed by Dr. 
Howard and other.specialists and au- 
thorities in the particular field in which 
the problem lies. 


A MINISTER writes... 


The other night, Mrs. Lucy Bean, a 
parishioner of mine, called for me to 
come to her house immediately; her 
‘husband was threatening her. By the 


time I arrived he had calmed somewhat 


and I was able to persuade him to leave. 
While divorce proceedings are going 
on he is not to stay at the house. The 
divorce was precipitated by Jim’s be- 
ing involved in a scandal with a town 
divorcee. My problem is just this: the 
only times I can relate to the Beans is 
when they have an emergency. [et me 
explain a bit what | mean. 


The Beans have been married seven- 
teen years and each comes from an old 
town family, distantly related, and both 
are members of our church, Lucy teach- 


ing in the Sunday School. Sentiment is 
solidly behind Lucy yet the family is 
also loyal to Jim. To complicate mat- 
ters, Jim has a violent. temper. Lucy 
feels that if anvone takes her side too 
much this will only infuriate him, so 
she only calls me in emergencies and 
does not otherwise want to talk in order 
to avoid trouble with him. 

All along Jim has not asked for or 
welcomed counsel, nor will he enter- 
tain the idea of talking over his prob- 
lems with someone. He is set on having 
a divorce and yet does not seem to 
realize what it means; he hopes he may 
have custody of their eight-year-old 
daughter, but if not, he cannot see why 
he should contribute to their support 
or make a financial settlement. Lucy is 
quite proud and would like to oblige 
him, to get along without his help if she 
could. She has always been quiet and 
reserved and has deferred to him in the 
past for the sake of peace. She was the 
last to admit that he was _ running 
around with someone else. She realizes 
that her- attitude in this respect has not 
worked out too well, that things might 
have been better if she had been a 
better fighter, yet she is timorous about 


taking any other approach. Their 


daughter is feeling and showing the 
strain—she doesn’t eat or sleep well 
and her asthma is becoming worse. 
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There appears to be no hope for — 
saving the marriage. I feel Lucy needs 


help (Jim as well if he would receive 
it) yet for the above reasons I do not 
seem to be the best person to furnish 
it. She has no thought-out plan for the 


future. Although she has finished her 


schooling with good grades she never 
trained for any special work and has 
never held a job. She is also quite 
proud—she does not want to be ‘“‘be- 
holden” to her family. There is no 
money for counseling and her problem 


does not seem to be primarily that of — 


understanding herself but the handling 
of her present and future. There is a 
Pastoral Counseling Service in a city 
twenty-five miles from our town. I have 
told her about it and she seemed in- 


‘terested. Would it be wise for her to 


be referred there? 


THE REV. DR. JUDSON D. HOWARD re- 


Yes. I think it would be wise and for 
the reasons you indicate. You are fol- 
lowing the ‘“‘leads” she gives you and 
by the very fact that you respect her 
feelings and decisions you are helping 
her to assume responsibility for her 
present and future. Since you are 
pastor for the “whole” family, it is 


difficult to give more attention to one 


than the other without increasing 
strains on both sides. Moreover, your 
tole as being the one they (or she) 
calls in an emergency is very impor- 
tant; you may be the only one in the 
community who can do this ; Jim might 
well lose control for he is already bear- 
ing a lot (I take it that yours is a 


small community where people are close | 


to each other and know each other’s 


business very well) and -is not as’ 


mature as he might be. 


It is difficult for a pastor to admit 
that a marriage is breaking up, yet it 


may be necessary, as you suggest here, 
in order that each may be better able 
to face into their futures. Her going to 
the Pastoral Counseling Service of 
course does not preclude the possibility — 
of the marriage surviving, if Jim is 
willing to change his stand. But she 
does have some hard realities to face. 
There is'the loss of her home and of 
Jim even though the seventeen years 


‘may not have been the best. Her pride 


has .been deeply hurt and she may — 
wonder about her self-worthiness. She 
may even mistrust others, exhibiting a 


kind of reactive independence. Yet the 
ending of her marriage means assuming 


more responsibilities, being both father 


and mother to her daughter, so to 


speak. These are not problems easily 
dealt with, and added to all this is the 
crisis in her relation with Jim. Old 
methods of control have failed and she 
is called upon to be a different person 
with him, more assertive of her rights. 
She certainly needs someone to talk 
with in order to think these through. 
POSTSCRIPT: Lucy Bean was referred 
to the Pastoral Counseling Service. 
Reconciliation was not effected and ‘di- 
vorce proceedings dragged on for 


- months. Throughout, Mr. Bean was 


reluctant to furnish any financial sup- 
port and did so only at the insistence of 
the court. Yet the very length of the 
crisis had its beneficial effects, in that © 
reconciliation was thoroughly consider- 


_ ed, her and her daughter’s separation 


from home and community came grad- 
ually, as well as her growth into a more 
assertive person. She is building a new. 
life in a totally different situation and 
has come to need no longer the services 
of her pastoral counselor. 
—Jupson D. Howarp 
_ Assistant Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
Boston University 
School of Theology 
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ON ALCOHOLISM 


A READER writes... | 

The April issue of PASTORAL PSy- 
CHOLOGY has just.come and as its con- 
tents suggested a matter that I am very 
much interested in, I sat down and 
read two of the articles—the editorial 
by Dr. \Villitam Menninger, and the 
article, “Surrender Versus Compliance 
in |herapy,”’ by Dr. Harry Tiebout. 

was much disappointed Dr. 
Menninger’s editorial, for it was but a 
rehash of the arguments that when vou 
talk about the problem of drink you 
are talking about the alcoholic, 1.e., the 
compulsive drinker. The problem is the 
drinker, and the stuff that causes the 
problem is the drink, and the stuff in 
the drink is alcohol, a habit-forming 
drug which in quantities produces un- 
desirable social behavior. Alcohol in 
any but the merest quantity tends to 
produce an effect that is inconsiderate 
of others and this is sim. The whole 
iraffic in the stuff is sim. It may be 
levalized but it 1s still sin. Why quibble 
about it? It is a national sim. Let us 
tulk about the problem, not just one 
segment of it~ compulsive drinking. 

The article by Dr. Tiebout is poles 
apart trom Dr. Menninger’s comments. 
How is one going to surrender. if a 
litthe alcohol is all right but a little more 
is not? It the tenth drink is wrong, so 


is the first. The AA’s are right, the 
only way to treat the stuff is to leave it 
entirely alone. Are we going to say 
to one man: “Surrender,” and to 
another man: “It’s all right for you to 
drink”? The trouble is just here. We 
as American people dre not willing to 
surrender, to admit that we are wrong, 
that the whole dirty business 1s wrong. 
We tried a “noble experiment” one 
time and we let the gangsters force tt 
out. | happened to live back 1n_ those 
days and to observe the whole ignoble 


business by which the outlawed _bust- 


ness took over. 

I have seen drinking ever since | 
was a child, and I never saw a drink 
of beverage alcoholic liquor that did 
anvone any good. I have gone to 
parties with people who thought that 
they had to have a few drinks to have 


a good time. [ did not drink and I will 


put my good times up against theirs 
any time. If one wants to talk about any- 
one’s psychological need for drink, why 
not talk about these people who need a 
crutch. They are psychologically sick, 
too, even if they never get drunk. Why 
not follow along with Dr. Tiebout to 
the ultimate conclusion that the mod- 
erate drinker needs conversion as much 
as the problem drinker, so-called. He 
refuses to recognize that: he: his 
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brether's keeper, and this is anti-social 
and therefore si. 

IRVIN KELLEY 

Ouaker Bridge, New York 


A MINISTER writes... 


Qn-the treatment of alcoholics (in 


the April issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLO- | 


cy) | agree for the. most part. How- 
ever, on the subject of the remedy for 
alcoholism, [ in very definite dis- 
agreement. | cannot see that there is 
any possibility of a sane person not see- 
ing the point. 


Your April issue is filled with liquor 
advertising slogans: “Beer belongs,’ 
“Alcohol is part. of our social struc- 
ture,” “Alcohol is not the primary 
cause of alcoholism,” etc. I read in 
vain to tind statements that say this 
need not be true and should not be 
true—only statements which tell how 
to clean up after bai wrecks anid dirty 
mess. 


Have we as a society been content 
to help the victims of t.b., polio, cancer, 
and heart disease, and do nothing about 
the cause? At least we try to stop the 
cause and not advertise and sell the 
germs for profit. How silly it would 
sound to say we will continue to throw 
around germs of all these diseases, evei 
license their sale, give them. the radio 
and television to advocate : 
resistance,’ strong to throw off 
germs,” “learn how many germs your 
hody can take,” ete. 

One test of sanity in a mental hos- 
pital is to put a patient in a room with 
atunning faucet and tell him to mop 
up the water. If he mops and mops 
without shutting off the faucet, he is 
till mentally unbalanced. The authors 
ot the articles; all more or less, do this. 
God help us to help the alcoholics, but 


please God let us all preach total ab- 


“build up 


stinence as the only answer to the pri- 
mary cause. 

We need prohibition enforced by 
people who believe in it, rather than by 
an Andrew Mellon, a big stockholder 
in the liquor traffic. Even with all its 
faults and the planned sabotage by 
people in high places, prohibition was » 
successful in stopping at least 90% of 
alcoholism.. There is more bootlegging 
now than ever before. Under prohibi- 
tion anyone even slightly intoxicated 
could be detected—now we have thou- 
sands who are “socially drunk” as well 
as the “‘alcoholics.”’ 

The implications of the articles are: 
“Young people, drink, experiment with 
alcohol. You may be able to find out 
how much you can hold. If you get in 
the gutter, we'll care, and then we'll 
advise you not to drink at all.” This is 
the rottenest advice that ever could 
come out of Hell. If to preach total ab- 
stinence will “completely alienate a 
considerable percentage of my congre- 
gation,’ I will have to go on anyway. 
| think I also care for the victims of 
alcohol, but | also care that children 
and young people do not become alco-_ 
holics, and along with trying to give. 
them a positive way of life, | must also 
warn them. ‘without let-up about the 
evils of the first drink. 

At least, let us have sense enough to’ 
advocate the stopping of advertising, 
the only primary cause of alcoholism. 
After much observation and study I am 
convinced that nine out of ten alco- 


holics would not be victims if the 


—potson was not advertised and made so 


easy to get. Lam willing to do my share 
of the mopping, but | hope I am sane 
enough to advocate shutting off the 
faucet. 

Atter 
thought. 
ticle. 
against,” 


reading the first article | 
“This is a pro-liquor trathe ar- 
Certainly the next one will be 
but the articles got worse 
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and worse, until one tried to un-Chris- 
tianize an advocate of total abstinence. 
Personally, I think: Norman Vincent 
Peale is too tolerant toward drinking, 


but the May “‘Guidepost”’ stands up for - 


total abstinence. | 
Have you sent copies of your April 


issue to the Liquor Traffic bigwigs? I — 
would suppose they might send you a - 


check for several thousand dollars for 
the aid and comfort it gives them in the 
name of Christianity. They spend mil- 
lions to make alcoholics, then, as you 
do, they say: “We are sorry. We wish 
the skid row victims were cleaned up. 
They are a bad advertisement.”’ 

I will willingly help pick up the vic- 
tims at the bottom of the cliff, but I 
want to preach for a fence at the top. 

If you wish to send me a few more 
issues of the magazine I will read them, 
and maybe I will decide to renew, or 
you can stop now. At the moment I am 
in no mood to spend money on that 
which gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy. The liquor traffic would des- 
troy the Church if it could; the Church 
could destroy the liquor traffic if it 
would. 

—Rev. Locan W. SmitTH 
Center Friends Church 
West Milton, Ohio 


ANOTHER MINISTER writes .. . 
May I beg of you nct to permit the 


liquor and beer interests to print re- 


prints of your article, ““The Bible and 


the Attitude of Ministers on Drinking” 
as I feel it is a disgrace to the Christian ° 


Ministry. My Lord Jesus Christ never 
accepted nor approved the use of alco- 
holic beverages in any form! 

By the way, what is the denomina- 
tion of Mr. Wiltenburg? I enjoy Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY very much, but I 


feel that in this article that Mr. Wilten- - 


October 


burg is expressing the belief of the 
minority. 

—Rev. ALBERT RAYMOND SMITH 
Cherokee Hills United 
Presbyterian Church 
Stilwell, Oklahoma 


ANOTHER MINISTER writes... 


The April issue of your magazine 
has much of value on the problem of 
alcoholism. However, the conclusions 
of Chaplain Wiltenburg in his article 
on “The Bible and the Attitudes of 
Ministers on Drinking’ must be chal- 
lenged. I write as a fledgling minister, 
a graduate of Boston University School 


of Theology in 1956, and as one who 


worked as a student counselor on the 
psychiatric ward (many alcoholic pa- 
tients) at Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. Also, I had interviews with al- 
coholic patients at Boston City Hos- 
pital and Boston State Mental Hos- 
pital. 

The first thing I want to make clear 
is that I agree that the Bible gives little 


comfort to one who advocates total ab- § 


stinence, but this is true only if one 
seeks to defend total abstinence with 
the actions of biblical characters. If one 
attempts to defend total abstinence on 
the basis of the Christian ethic, one 1s 
on safer ground. If we assume that 
every action of Jesus in ancient Pales- 


tine is just as right today in twentieth 


century America we make a grave 
error. Jesus was not living in twentieth 
century America. How could he know 
that wine contained poison? How 
could he know that moderate use 0 


strong drink was not always just 3 


matter of will power? This latter ques 
tion is the more important and, yet, tt 
is one which is too often overlooked. 
As I understand it, there is as yet no 
sure way to predict who will become 
an alcoholic and who will not. This 
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means that every person whe begins to 
and continues to drink is taking a cer- 
tain risk. There are about six chances 
out of one hundred that he will become 
an alcoholic, that his life will be ruin- 
ed, or that he will suffer much heart- 


ache aud agony. Unfortunately, these 


six out of one hundred are not just sta- 
tistics, they are human persons. Where 
in the New Testament do we find an 
ethic which says we have a right to 
submit ourselves to such a risk? Also, 
lam under the impression that a per- 
son who is prone to alcoholism can- 


not control his drinking simply by the 


use of “it power. The reason for ex- 
cessive drinking is more complex than 
just lack of will power. 


It is my belief that Jesus, because he ~ 


lived in a pre-scientific age, was una- 
ware of these facts. He had no way of © 
knowing that six persons out of one 
hundred would inevitably be maimed. 
He had no way of knowing that it was 
not just a matter of will power. If he 
had been aware of these facts would he 
have sanctioned drinking in any form? 
This question must be faced squarely 
by those who would sanction drinking... 


FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY 


Christian Christmas 


Wi it be — for you and your family — a real Christian celebration of the 
birth of Jesus, or will it be just another round of parties and gifts? 


If you would observe Christmas as a Christian, start now to prepare your heart. 
By using the daily devotions of The Upper Room in the weeks preceding Christ- 
mas, your family or your church group will approach this Christian season 
spiritually refreshed and prepared to celebrate Christmas in a Christian way. 


_ Send your order NOW for the November-December issue. 10 or more 
copies to one address, 7¢ each. Consignment orders may be arranged. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, $1; three years, $2. Air Mail Edition for 
young people at school and in military service, same price. 
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The following parable may serve to 
clarify my argument : 


A certain young man went to his 
minister with a bulky revolver. The re- 
volver’s magazine had one hundred open- 
ings and six of them contained a bullet. 
The young man said to the minister, 
“My friends and I (he had ninety-nine 
friends) want to know if it is wrong 
for us to play Russian roulette with this 
gun.” The minister said, “You will have 
to decide that for yourself, but when 
you pull the trigger you should be sure 
to use your will power so that you don’t 
get hurt.” The next day the youth re- 
turned to the minister and said, “Six of 
my triends have been wounded and 
maimed.” Said the minister, “That is 
unfortunate, we must now help to make 
them well.” 

Another young man with the same 
number of friends went to another min- 
ister with the same kind of revolver and 
asked the same question. The minister 
said to the young man, “It is wrong to 
play Russian roulette with this gun. God 
does not give us the authority to risk our 
lives in this way. If you and your 
friends play this game six of you will 
be wounded or maimed.” The young man 
came back to the minister the next day 
and said, “Half of my friends did not 
care to listen to your advice and be- 
lieved that it was not wrong to play 
the game, but today three of them are 
maimed. The others chose to accept 
your advice and believed: that -it was 
wrong to play the game. Today none of 
them is maimed. We thank you for your 
advice and influence.’”’ The minister said, 
“Let us go now and help those who have 
been maimed, and let us thank God that 
three of your friends were saved from 
such a fate.” 

I ask you, ial hich minister is most | 
tree from sin?” 


When one makes the choice to drink 
one is gambling with one’s own life. 
And since when does the Christian 
ethic permit us to gamble with our 


lives for a cause which serves only the 


purpose of “‘neo-hedonism”’ or self-in- 
dulgence? I submit to you that drink- 
ig does involve sin. The sin is not the 


act of drinking itself, but the willing. 
ness to gamble with a God-given life 
and often, too, to gamble with the hap 
piness of one’s family. The Church in 
past generations has been in error in 
that it condémned men who drank 
The Church of this generation must ac. 
cept all men as having inherent worth 
and potential dignity, but at the same 


time it must and can stand in judgmen: 


of their motives and actions which ap- 
pear as sin in the light of the Christian 
ethic. 
—Rerv. GEORGE E. BENDER 
Birmingham Methodist Church 
Rirmingham, Ohio 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM J. WILTEN. 
BURG replies ... 

Thank you for the two letters which 
you sent me expressing opinions on 
the article, ““The Bible and the Atti- 
tudes of Ministers on Drinking.” 


The letter from Albert 


Smith I feel is an excellent example 
of what [ stated on page 37 of the April 
issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, ““Those 
who teach and preach total abstinence 
frequently so overstate their case that 
they completely alienate a considerable 
percent of their congregation.” I would 


‘he interested to know how the Rev. 


Mr. Smith can say without equivoca- 

tion that “My Lord Jesus Christ never 

accepted or approved the use of alco 

holic beverages in any form,” in the 

light of John 2:10 ff, Matthew 26:29, 
Luke 7:34, and John 2:10 ff. 

My denomination, if it is a matter 
of any relevance, is Lutheran. 

Bey) ith regard to Rev. George Bend- 

s letter I would only say that if one 

1S to limit the insight, the 


knowledge and the power of Christ by 


making Him no more than a child of a 
“prescientific age” then one has des- 
troyed all basis for a Christian ethic 
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that has any truly binding effect on 
modern day Christians. 


I suppose the greatest gamble in all 


the world is the gamble of life itself. 
When one causes a baby to be con- 
ceived, one gambles that the child may 


not live. When one steps into an auto- | 


mobile, one gambles that an accident 
may very easily claim one or more 
lives. For that matter, according to the 
insurance companies, when one steps 
into the bathtub one runs a great risk 


of personal injury. No reasonable per- 


son would ever be so foolish as to sug- 
gest that reckless gambling is ever de- 
fensible from the moral point of view. 
The whole thesis of the article is basic- 
ally this: No one has a right to gamble 
with the soul’s welfare of another by 
labeling as sin what God Himself has 
not called a sin. 


—Rev. WILLIAM J. WILrensure 
Executive Secretary 
The Association of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church for 
Works of Mercy 
Natick, Massachusetts 


A MINISTER writes... 


Reference is made to the article, 
“The Bible and the Attitudes of Min- 
isters on Drinking” by W. J. Wilten- 
burg, in the April, 1958, issue of your 
magazine, 


‘The author of this article is ab- 
solutely right in what he wrote con- 


cerning his topic, but is he not in error 


in what he failed to say? Could he not 
take the subject of slavery and come 


to the same conclusions? Even though 


slavery seems to be socially acceptable 
by Old and New Testament writers, 
wouldn’t it be unthinkable for a present 
day Christian in America to believe 
slavery was all right? 


To me, it seems, the author has fail- 
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ed to see that Christians have learned 
some new truths in. 2,000 years; and 
certainly one of them should be that a 


~man drinking wine and riding an ass 
down a dirt road is a far cry from a 


man drinking several cocktails and then 
getting hehind the wheel of modern 
transportation vehicles. My observation 
has been that people who drink seldom 
drink alone, and that when they drink 
socially they have a tendency to drink 
too much. | am still waiting and hoping 
to see the man or woman who can han- 
dle alcohol, rather than letting it handle 
him, or her. 
Would it not be closer to truth to 
say what the author did say, but add 
that the spirit (not the letter) of the 
Bible when applied tends to produce 
sobriety and total abstinence? And 
furthermore, if the spirit and letter of 
the Bible fail at this point, would not 
modern scientific knowledge uphold 
sobriety and total abstinence as the best 
way of life? 
—Rev. GERALD F. Harris 

The Methodist Church 

Fayetteville, New York — 


THE REVEREND J. WILTEN- 
BURG comments... 
Harris’ employment of the 
reductio ad absurbum is wide of the- 
mark; for if the mind of Christ is in- 
significant after 2000 years, then why 
are we called Christians ? 
I agree, certainly, that there is a dif- 
ference between a man ‘drinking wine- 
and riding an ass down a dirt road” 
(a quaint expression) and a man with 
several cocktails in Fim driving a 
modern motorcar. But is there no third 


category of possibilities? I hope it is to 


be true that the Bible teaches sobriety 
and temperance—in all things—but 
total abstinence must be a matter of 
free personal choice. 

—Rev. WILLIAM J. WILTENBURG 


Notes 


MORE ON DIVORCE 


Church members take longer to find 
new mates than other people. Based on 
a commission by the “Saturday Even- 
ing Post” some years ago to make an 
intensive study of divorce, sociologist 
William J. Goode in his book based on 
this study, After Divorce, involving an 
analysis of some 425 divorcees in De- 
troit, foynd that most divorcees re- 
marry and that a sizable portion of 
these second marriages are failures. 
Negroes found their way into new 
marriages more rapidly than whites. 
Divorcees to age 30 have a_ better 
chance to marry than spinsters of the 


same age. Dr. Goode found no proof | 


that children of divorce are unhappier 
than other children. In fact, most of 
the divorcees stressed that the children 
were better off after the divorce and far 
better off after the remarriage. (This 
information was received from mothers. 
No proot is available that the fathers 
telt the same way.) The wife usually 
initiates the divorce procedure, though 
some times it was the husband who 
forced her to do this. 


One out of eight children in the 
United States is not living with both 
of his parents, according to a report 
released some time ago by the Mid- 
Century White Hlouse Conference on 
Children and Youth. Nearly four mil- 
lion children under the age of eighteen 
live with only one parent, and two mil- 


lion more live with neither parent. ] 
a study of the effects of these broke 
homes on children, Jessie Bernard; 
Remurriage finds that most remarriage 
are not harmful to children, partly be 
cause the children seem to be favorabl 
inclined to remarriage and the fact th 
the new parent sometimes or ofter 
proves to be a salvaging force. The ma 
jority of the children involved in her 
study were older and probably beyon( 
the age when a divorce and remarriag 
of a parent would disturb them ver 
deeply. 


Another study by Dr. Laurett 


Bender of Bellevue, an outstanding§ 


child psychiatrist, finds that many 4 
these children develop both social and 
inner problems—they are impulsive, 


‘their energies are poorly channeled} 


and they fail to use their full intell- 
gence. 


Some one hundred divorced men and 
women, widows and widowers, have 
formed a church club in order that they 
can “feel at home” and be accepted by 
themselves as well as by the com- 
munity. The idea grew out of a sugges- 
tion which was dropped into a collec- 
tion plate at a Portland, Oregon, Pres- 
byterian Church by a divorcee. When 
the minister called the first meeting he 
was startled to find that it was pack- 
ed by a crowd that overflowed the 
church basement and hallways into the 
sidewalk. Other such clubs are opet- 
ating in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh. 


* 


In a recent article in “Look” 
zine Kingsley Davis, Professor of Soct- 
ology at the University of California, 
complains that we have too little re 
liable information on divorce : numbers, 
children involved, how often divorce 8 
desired by both parties or only one, and 
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similar information. Dr. Davis com- 
plains that the Government has never 
provided its statistical agencies with 
funds in order to have this information 
available, which he feels is very impor- 
tant. His study indicates that if the 
short-term trends in divorce. are ig- 


nored, such as the recent dropping off - 


in the divorce rate, “there has been a 
long-run rise in our legal divorce rate.” 
The low point in the depression years, 
says Dr. Davis, “is still twice as high as 
it was in 1890.” He notes that the di- 
vorce rate in other countries such as 
Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Swe- 
den, and New Zealand has climbed 


‘since 1910 more than twice as fast as 


it has in the United States. Egypt and 
Japan report higher rates than the 


. United States. 


A new arrangement in Hanover 
(West Germany). provides for the di- 
vorce courts to receive the advice of a 
marriage counselor before determining 
whether or not a divorce should be 
granted. When applicants under the 
legal age of marriage want to get a 
marriage license the advice of a mar- 
nage counselor is also sought by the 
authorities. | 


DR. BONNELL | 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell was 
among a group of five clergymen who 
recently visited the Soviet Union. -In 


a report released on their visit, Dr. 


Bonnell states that “very Sunday the 
churches in Moscow were packed. to 
the doors.” 250 to 300 babies are bap- 
tized every Suinday in every large 
Orthodox church throughout the coun- 
try, according to a report given to Dr. 
Bonnell by Nicolai of 
Moscow. “leven the children of some 


Metropolitan 


party members are baptized,” according 


to the report. 

In a recent sermon on alcoholism at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Bonnell urged that there should-al- 
ways be available in every church a 
group of persons to help integrate alco- 
holics into the church's life. He de- 
scribed alcoholism as a national health 
problem of emergency proportions, 
stating that “The time has come for 
Christian people to return to the Scrip- 
tural emphasis on the importance of 
self-control and self-denial,’ and ‘It is 
the responsibility of Christian ministers 
and church members to inform them- 
selves on this vast problem on the 
abuse of alcohol. 

“Church members,” continued Dr. 


Bonnell, “have no right to demand total 


abstinence of our fellow Christians, but 
we have a right to elevate it as a goal 
to strive for.” 


PAUL TILLICH 


Tillich of Harvard University, 
and a member of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, has received the 1958 
Hansische Goethe Prize, awarded by 


the University of Hamburg. A theolo- 


gian who fled Germany in 1933, he has 
been on the faculty of Harvard’s Di- 
vinity School since 1954. “The prize, 
worth about $2300, is awarded an- 
nually toa person whose life work has 
contributed to understanding among 
nations. 


THE CHURCH AND SEGREGATION 


The Presbyterian Church U.S. 
(Southerit) passed a sweeping indict- 
ment of all forms of racial segregation 
at its 97th General Assembly held in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Observers con- 
sidered the statement one of the strong- 
est ever made on racial tensions by a 
major southern denomination. 
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BOOKS: 


SYCHIATRY AND RELIGI- 
OUS EXPERIENCE by Louis 
~Linn, M.D., and Leo W. Schwarz 
(Random House — $4.95; special 
price to Book Club members, $3.95) 


(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


This is no ordinary treatise on pas- 
toral psychology. The theme which it 
pursues is not new but the perspective 
and plan of development in which the 
exposition proceeds have a sharpness 
in discrimination and .a cumulative im- 
pact that produce an unusually signifi- 
cant result. As indicated by the title 
and dual authorship, the book has a 
two-fold orientation with respect to its 


subject-matter. It undertakes, first, to 


differentiate the functions of three pro- 
fessions which in some way are almost 
inevitably drawn into relationship as 
they endeavor to serve human needs. 
Concern that the individual seeking 
help shall not become victim of inter- 
professional confusion makes it ethi- 
cally imperative that the roles of the 
psychiatrist; the social worker, and the 
clergyman shall be clearly identified. 
The purpose of such clarification, how- 
ever, is not to separate these profes- 
‘sions and keep them in their places but 
rather to enable them to work together 


effectively. The argument, seems to fol- _ 


low the logic of an athletic team. Each 
player must know the whole game, 
what the rules are, what situations are 
likely to arise, and how to meet them. 
Then he must have an accurate percep- 


each must fulfill his distinctive respon- 


understand the mode of approach, the 


tion of his own position and develop 
and use the skills required for him to 


_ play his part in re-enforcing the action] . 


of all the other players. Only by joint 
effort based upon differentiation of 
function can the game be won. 


With respect to their purpose, au-| 
thors Linn and Schwarz reaffirm what] . 


is now recognized as axiomatic in help- 
ing anybody to manage a situation for 
which his own powers are inadequate. 
The “whole person and his environ- 
ment’ must be understood. The pur- 
pose ot such understanding, of course, 
is to enable the individual to overcome 


his handicap, come to terms with re-|° 


ality, and attain as much ease as pos- 
sible in the social relations which make 
up his context of life. But understand- 
ing a human being is a complicated 
and often puzzling business. In conse- 
quence, various modes of. approach 
have arisen to deal with the problem. 
The two with which this book is con- 
cerned are psychological science and 
religion. A basic virtue at this point 1s 
the unqualified affirmation of mutual 
respect between psychiatrist and “re- 
ligous leader” with recognition that 


sibility. The accomplishment of the 
latter, however, requires that each shall 


competence, and the ‘objective of the 
other in the focus of their joint concern 
fully to serve the person. The analogy 
of the athletic team provides the main 
clue here. 


It would be impossible to do justice 


to this book in a brief or even a lengthy 
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review. The coverage of the types of 


situations which call the helping pro- 
fessions into action is remarkably in- 


Acusive. Beginning with a delimitation 


of the ‘Domains of Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion,’ the course of religious develop- 
ment is traced through childhood and 
adolescence into adulthood. Special 
chapters deal with sex and marriage, 
the nature and management of illness, 
hereavement, conversion and mysti- 
cism, the aging, and the chaplaincy. In 
the midst of these, an excellent exposi- 
tion of basic principles of religious 
counseling is given. In the treatment of 
ill these topics, copious use is made of 


“case” material to show concretely how 


what the psychiatrist does differs from 


the aims and procedures of the clergy- 


man and how they, in their. respective 
iunctions, complement each other. 

The authors are wary in their at- 
tempt to define religion, but they risk 


jour propositions as the groundwork of 


their thinking. Religion, it is asserted, 
is “the respository of a moral code’’; 
observance of the code promises certain 
“satisfactions,” the “‘chief of which is 


immortality’; universe has a pur- 


nose’ and it is “favorable to man.” 
This presupposes “‘an organizing prin- 


ciple ef some kind which is commonly 


called Gaod.”” Confirming this is kind 
of emotional experience which is taken 

proof... . of the existence of 
God.” 

In contrast to this outlook, psy- 
chatry is the “branch of medicine con- 
cerned above all with the abnormal.”’ 
Its. focus is on “the discrepancy be- 
tween thoughts, feelings, and actions 
ofan individual, on the one hand, and 
the requirements of external reality, on 
the other.” It is the view of this book 
that religion expresses man’s concern 
lor his most. important values in the 


perspective of his highest destiny. But, 


in view of the fact that religious ele- 


ments of experience are often inter- 
woven with emotional disturbance 
deeply rooted in the personality, the 


skill of the ‘psychiatrist is needed “to 


enhance a person’s capacity for religi- 
ous faith and fellowship.” 
Notwithstanding the evident com- 
petence of the authors and the precision 
with which they write, it would be a 
disservice not to raise some questions 
ebout their work. The phrase “religious 


‘leader,’ used throughout to designate 


pastor, priest, and rabbi, is ambiguous, 
and if taken without explanation 
would be misleading to many readers. 
It does not specify accurately the actual 
role of the profession for which the 
hook was written. Fortunately this-de- 
fect is remedied in large part by the 
use of modifying terms, such as the 
word “‘pastoral.” The plain fact is that 
there are many religious leaders who. 
have no ~ professional responsibility 
whatever for persons in distress. 

~ Comment may be made also on the 
fact that in some religious groups, 
notably liberal Protestants, the line he- 
tween the religious and the secular is 
not as rigidly drawn as these authors > 


‘insist. They rightly emphasize the 1m- 


portance of understanding religion in 
relation to its-cultural setting and in 
terms of its own culture. Protestant re- 
ligious culture is not an island cut off — 
from society; nor is it homogeneous. 
Its faith is free-flowing in social rela- 
tions and undergirded by affirmation of 
the sovereignty of God over the whole 
world and all life including the interests 
of science and psychiatry. There is the 
supreme good which all men_ seek, 
though their ways be diverse, their 
abilities variable, and their devotion 
fluctuating. Secular vocation, in this 
perspective, has a religious character. 
understanding of these facts would 
have tempered the criticism of Dr. 
Carroll \Wise on pages 87-89. He who 
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conducts his relations with people ac- 
knowledging that his work is subordi- 
nate to a Power supremely sovereign 
over all life cannot possibly be “in 
business for himself.’ Indeed, the con- 
ception of religion which pervades the 
pages of this book would seem to sup- 
port this point of view. 


These observations which appear 
minor in the context of the purpose of 
the authors do not detract from the 
substantial fact that they have made an 
outstanding contribution to a_ better 
understanding of religion and the dy- 
namics of personality. Even more sig- 
nificant is the pattern of interprofes- 
sional cooperation which they outline 
and document with clinical detail. Psy- 
chiatry and Religious Experience will 
take its place among foremost works 
in the field and will be a welcome 
source of instruction for theological 
students. Levond this, its relatively 
non-technical character will make it 
useful to Jay workers in_ religion. 
Parents would profit greatly by a care- 
tul study «f the chapters dealing with 
childhood and adolescence. The chapter 
on the aging presents a peculiarly strik- 
ing challenge to the church. In short, 
this hook opens doors and windows to 
let in much needed light and ventilation 
on questions having a wide range of 


relevant interest for all who seek better: 


lying through religion and psychology. 
OREN HL. BAKER 
Dean of 
Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


UCCESS IN. MARRIAGE by 
David Kk. Mace (Abingdon Press 


52.95 


Today's growing team of specialists 
in marriage education offers no more 
competent authority than David R. 
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polished and clear. The book will ap- 


Octobe 


Mace, Professor of Human Relations 
at Drew University. Professor Mace’s 
newest book, Success in Marriage, isa 
well written, logically conceived, firmly 
based statement on the problems and 
adjustments in modern marriage. His 
wealth of experience in years of mar- 
riage counseling and his background as 
a founder of the Marriage Guidance 
Council of Great Britain enable him to 
see marriages with an enviable _per- 
spective. His insights into such ques- 


tions as in-law relationships, jealousy, 


the silent husband and the nagging 
wife, are admirably presented. Especi- 


ally strong chapters are, “The Aging} 
Wife,” “Maturing,” and “Drifting 
Apart.” 


With a_ helpful schooling in_ his 
preparation of articles for the slick 
magazines, Dr. Mace’s journalism 1s 


peal to young and even not so young 
couples who will be among its most ap- 
preciative readers. But pastors, who in- 
dicate that they have a growing prac- 
tice in marriage counseling themselves, 
will find many valuable helps by read- 
ing how this experienced marriage 
educator has reported his his- 
tories. 

——JonN CHARLES WynN 
Director of Family 
Education Research 
Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. 


ARRIAGE COUNSELING: A 
CASEBOOK. Edited by Emily 
Mudd, Maurice J. Karpf, Abraham 


Stone, and Janet Fowler Nelson 
(Association Press—-$6.50 ) 


This casebook. of marriage coun- 
seling was edited for the American-As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors, and 
consists of cases contributed by forty- 


one members of the Association, The} 
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concept of marriage counseling illus- 
trated throughout is that of helping in- 
dividuals in specific role-problems, as 
distinguished from psychotherapy 
which aims at a deeper level of inter- 


pretation of emotional conflicts and. 


reorganization of personality. 


This concept of marriage counseling’ 


leads to what many readers will feel to 
be a rather superficial approach to 


human problems as illustrated in the 


case material. However, anyone who 
has attempted to write up his counsel- 


ing work for publication knows the dif- 


ficulties involved, especially if the ma- 
terial is to be read by as wide an audi- 


ence as this book may reach. One dif- | 


ficulty is that of presenting material in 
sufficient detail to give an objective 
picture of what really happened. Also, 
there is a complete absence of verbatim 
interview records. Therefore one does 
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not find material here which deals with 
the deeper dynamics of personal or 
marriage problems, and the reader 
should be prepared for some outcomes 


which leave much to be desired, but 


perhaps were the best which could 
happen at that time. 


The book will not be of much value 


experienced ccunselors, except to 


discover how others handle certain kind 
of problems. It may serve as an intro- 
duction tor those who are not experi- 
enced. It is probable that in at least 
some of the cases a deeper level of re- 
sults were achieved than the material 
as it is written would seem to indicate. 


—CARROLL A. WISE 
Professor of 
Psychology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinots 


. 


A brilliant pioneer work 
that explores the ways in which 
psychiatry and religion 
can—and must —join forces 
to increase human happiness 


PSYCHIATRY 
AND RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


By LOUIS LINN, M.D. and LEO W. SCHWARTZ 
$4.95, now at your bookstore 
RANDOM HOUSE 
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HE CHALLENGE OF CHIL- 
DREN by the Cooperative 
Parents’ Group cf Palisades Pre- 
School Division and Mothers’ and 
Children’s Educational Foundation, 
(William Morrow & Company 
—$3.75) 


The cooperative thinking of a group 
of ten parents is responsible for this 
book. The school with which these par- 
ents and their children are concerned is 
at Pacific Palisades, California. It is a 
small. highly selective private school. 
Each parent prepared his own copv for 
each chapter. and the final edition was 
worked out by the group with the 
counsel of Dr. Martha Frank, Direc- 
tor. Its primary concern is with the 
first years of the life of the child. 


The book is practical in its topics 
and their treatment. It reduces to a 
small compass a great range of insight 
into parent-children relationships. Par- 
ents “‘need to understand. how best to 
communicate their love, compassion, 
and respect” for the child. The parent 


learns in this process. Environment 


even to the parent’s voice is of central 
importance. The child’s freedom is es- 
sential. He needs freedom from anger, 
prejudice, greed, jealousy, and_ hos- 
tilitv. The child is awakened to a world 
of cause and effect where appeal to re- 
wards and punishments is siiperfluous. 
His peace education starts in family 
relationships from which it will even- 
tually penetrate to world relationships. 
“Character building is an affirmation 
_ of life thrcugh continuous growth root- 
ed in the wellsprings of one’s being, 
from sources of strength which are in 
one’s own life.” Service is fundamental 
to a lite of meaning, and “the heart of 
our education is the power of love.” 


This book will be a valuable manual 
In many families. It will serve as a 


good basis for many study groups. It 


will not be adequate for church groups. 
It studiously avoids any specific men- 
tion ot “God.” Even though a chapter 


is devoted to religion, it is a humanistic 


treatment in which “the source of life” 
is mentioned but only “Real” is capita- 
lized. Many ethical fruits of historic re- 
ligions are admirably stated but their 
ancestry 1s never admitted. Many agen- 
cies which can be helpful with children 
are set forth, but churches and church 
schools are not named as an asset to the 
growing children or their parents. 
—VERE V. LOPER . 
Minister of 


The First: Congregational 


Church 
Berkeley? California 


Y MINISTRY.IN A MEN- 
TAL..HOSPITAL. by H. 
Snell. (Published privately by the 
author at Wichita Falls State Hos- 
_ pital, Wichita Falls, Texas. Price, 
$2.00 ) 
It does not happen often, but once in 
a blue moon there comes a book, un- 
impressive in size, but written’ with 


such sincerity and insight that the 


reader does not quite know how to 
characterize it. Interesting, informative, 
inspiring? Yes, all of that; but more. 
Chaplain Snell has written just sucha 
book because he writes intelligently 
and understandingly about real people. 
It is as 1f a man had gone to make his 
home among the strange little green 
men an another planet, and returning 
for a visit had told us in the simplest 
terns that they are not strange or little 
or green—hbut people like us. To the 
average American the walls of a mental 
hospital enclose a vast mystery. Chap- 
lain Snell takes us inside the walls and 
introduces us to his friends there. 
What does the Chaplain in a mental 
hospital do? So far as | know, Chaplain 
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Snell is the first man to take us behind 
the scenes and in plain words tell us 
what he does and why he does it. Take 
preaching, for example. Obviously he 
is a skilled workman here, but it has 
not come easily or naturally. He has 
worked at it. Knowing his people, he 
begins where they are and never 
wanders off into the wilderness of 
theological speculation. He avoids con- 
troversial issues and deals with sub- 


jects like faith, courage, love, and the 


forgiving mercy of God. A generation 
ago Harry Emerson Fosdick made life- 
situation preaching popular, but of late, 
especially among the neo-orthodox, it 
has fallen into disrepute. This man has 
learned how to preach life-situation 
sermons without getting bogged down 
in the situation and never getting out 
ot it and into the grace of God. 


Preaching 1s not the only function of 
the Chaplain. In the chapter, “In the 
Counseling Room,” you get the feeling 
that vou are watching a master at work. 
He knows what he wants to accom- 
plish, and he goes about it with the skill 


of a trained expert. His techniques do. 


not stand out ; they are the tools of one 
who 1s wise and seasoned in the cure of 
souls, 


~ While this book is all about Chaplain 


and Mrs. Snell and their work, there 
isnot a word of boasting in it. The lay- 
man who reads it will better understand 


himself, his family and his neighbors ; 


the pastor who reads it will most cer- 
tanly learn how to be a better ‘pastor, 
and the expert who reads it will dis- 
cover how one man takes sound prin- 


ciples and good techniques and puts | 


them to work in the service of those for 
whom they are intended. 


—-BLAKE SMITH 
Pastor of - 


University Baptist Church 


Austin, Texas 
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PEWS, PULPIT CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'e@e CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. | 
SCRANTON 2, 


DEPT. 128 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


further clinical training with James 


~ Burns at the Massachusetts General 


Hospital, with Robert Hyde at the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital (now 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center), 
and with Robert Leslie at the Boston 
State Hospital. | 

In 1952, Dr. Howard became Secre- 


‘tary of Institutional Ministry for the | 


Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
and for four years gave distinguished 
service in guiding the thirty institu- ” 
tions of the Commonwealth into full- 
time Protestant Chaplaincies. He was 
himself Chaplain of the Medfield State 
Hospital, and launched clinical pas- 


~ toral education there. From thence he 


came to Boston State Hospital as 
Chaplain and Supervisor in a program — 
sponsored jointly by the Institute of 
Pastoral Care and Boston University. 
With a supervisory staff of six he con- 
ducted a program for twenty-two theo- 
logical students and pastors tor twelve 
weeks in the summer of 1957. 

With his hospital duties he also 
serves as Assistant Professor of Pas- 
toral Psychology and on the staff of 
the Pastoral Counseling Service at 
Boston University School ot Theology. 
Tle is member of the American Psy- 
chologicai Association ; the Association 
of Mental Hospital Chaplains, where 
he served as chairman of various com- 
mittees and Vice-President; and of the 
American Protestant Hospital Associ- 
ation, serving as President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Chaplains Association. He- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. | 


is an accredited Chaplain Supervisor 


of the Institute of Pastoral Care. 

His writings include articles in PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY. With this issue he 
will edit a new section in the Consul- 
tation Clinic of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
which will be published from time to 
time, analyzing critically yet construc- 
tively various aspects of pastoral in- 
terviews. 

—-PAUL FE... JOHNSON 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 


does not exclude starting at any later 
time the person is ready to start. 

It means also selecting the proper 
methods in the light of the goals to be 
achieved, and not because some 
methods “look” right on the surface. 


We notice braces. We do not notice a. 


bite plate. Yet often the latter may 
prove more important than the former. 
We need to choose the instruments 
best designed to move toward the goal 
—<isregarding, if need be, what per- 
sons untutored in the subject regard 
as the best methods simply because they 
are the most obvious. 

Perhaps it is well to remember also 
that no child, or adult either, is fond of 
his braces or his bite plate. Every new 
device not only hurts but is trouble- 
some as well. The child endures it in 
proportion as the end result is made 
clear to him. That clarification seem- 
ingly proceeds not only from what 
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ably relaxed and genuine with children, 


a month. Instead of being billed for 


mitted himself to the best end product 
- possible. He views the process as a 


that our job with him is at least twice 


that they had better, under God, stick 


parents and orthodontists say, but also 
from the way they act. As a whole, this 
group of professionals seems remark- 


We can not, analogously, make spirit- 
ual progress painless, but we may help 
to make the painful stages tolerable— 
by our sympathetic understanding no 
less than by our explanations. : 


Finally, although it hurts even to 
admit this, there may even be a spirit- 
ual message in that twenty-two dollars 


this or that bit of work, we are givena 
price either for the whole completed job 
or for the work month by month. In 
either event, the orthodontist has com- 


whole. 


No doubt a literal translation of this ¥ 


principle would have its difficulties in 


ecclesiastical circles. It might not work § 


to assess arrogant Mr. Doakes twice as 
much as cooperative Mr. Dikes, month- 
ly, for the rest of his life, on the ground 


as hard. But it might not hurt if both 
Mr. Doakes and Mr. Dikes understood 
that church and pastor were assuming 
an over-all responsibility, under God 
and with their own cooperation, for 
the whole job and not just for its 1so- 
lated plates arid braces. 


The final implication of all this seems 
not far from the old idea of the com- 
munion of saints. The saints were still 
sinners, but ‘sinners who knew that 4 
decisive act transcending them had set 
them on a new path, and who realized 


together to see the larger job through. 

See your dentist twice a vear—but 
your orthodontist, and your church, 
whenever they say so. 


~~SEWARD HILTNER 
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| Now complete— 
the popular series that makes Christian 
doctrine plain for “everyman” 


LAYMAN'S 
 THROLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


THE PROTESTANT AND POLITICS by Mitcer. A 
highly unusual book that shows how the Christian faith can raise 
the level of political activity in the United States. Dr. Miller argues 
that the traditional American attitude of nonpoliticalism is in deep 
error and then illuminates the connections between Christianity and 
politics. The result is a penetrating literate and important book. $1. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE by Frep J. Denseavux. Understanding 
the Bible is concerned with the reader’s understanding of the central 
message of the Bible — the creation and recreation of the covenant-bond. 
The author shows that the church is the instrument through which 
Biblical revelation is communicated; explains what the ‘‘covenant-bond” 
means and tells the story of the covenant people; and discusses “‘re- 
creation and renewal” as it results from the acceptance of the terms 
demanded by God through the.Bible.$1. 


The ten other volumes in the LAYMAN’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. $1 each | 


Mopern Rivats ro Curistian Fairu by Cornelius Loew 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CuurCH by Robert McAfee Brown 
‘THe Curistian Man by William Hamilton 
Beievinc In Gop by. Daniel Jenkins 
Maxine Ernicat Decisions by Howard Clark Kee 
THe MEANING oF Curist by Robert Johnson 
Lire, Deatru, and Destiny by Roger L. Shinn 
Barriers Beier by Norman Langford 
-A Farry For tHe Nations by Charles Forman 
PRAYER AND Persona Re icion by John B. Coburn 
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Pastoral Psychology Book 
Join Toul and receive free of charge ou 


recent Selection ... 


Psychiatry and 
Religious Experience 
by Louts LINN, M.D. and Leo W. SCHWARZ 


(Regular Price $4.95) 


%, 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club— 


“—") Psychiatry and Religious Experience Linn and Schwarz have written an 
outstanding panoramic study of the areas in which psychiatry and reli- 
gion have become related over the past fifty years. In each area the authors 
have illustrated with copious case records concrete examples of satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory modes of interaction. Their understanding of psychiatry 
is sound, balanced, and in the best tradition of advanced psychotherapeutie 
thought. Their understanding of religion is accepting of the wide range of 
positions found in American theological thought... | 

. “This book is a must for pastoral psychology training programs as a 
source book, a case book, and a landmark in the writing of a religiously sensi 
tive psychiatrist.”—-Ear_ A. Loomis, Jr., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry andl 
Religion and Director of the Program on Psychiatry and Religion at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


How You Can Become A Member of . 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 


each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin describ- 
ing the new Selections, Dividend-Books 
and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased three Selec- 


tions, you will receive a Dividend Book . 


absolutely FREE (usually worth $5.00 or 
more). Special Dividends, plus the regular 
ones and other benefits, all serve to reduce 
the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selections 
and other money-saving privileges will 
save you at least 50% on the cost of your 
—— Take advantage of this opportunity 
now 


Please enroll me as a member of PasTorRAL 
PsycHoLocy and send me, by 
return mail FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
Psychiatry and Religious Experience. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I. will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermore, 
I may return for full credit any Club Selee 
tion with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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